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MODELING FOR SILVERWARE. 
By A. F. Saunpers, Del, 


“An art can only be learned in the workshop of those 
who are winning their bread by BUTLER. 


Castings are used extensively in the manufacture of 
high class sterling silverware; in many forms of decora- 
tion it is the only process of reproduction that adapts 
itself to advantage. Castings made from a clean cut 
model possess an extremely artistic quality and char- 
acter. Such work is usually made from a wax model and 


first constructs a framework ot heavy wire as a skeleton to 
form his wax upon. He then roughly blocks out the sub- 
ject, using his fingers to a great extent in this preliminary 
work, the few tools used for smoothing up and bring- 
ing out the details, etc., are of different sizes and shapes 
made of very hard woods, such as snake wood, ebony, 
or box wood. These are much a matter of personal choice, 
as they are usually made by the artist himself in accord- 
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it is my purpose in this article to describe the making of 
these. This work is all handwork and is an unusually 
fine art, combining the work of both the sculptor and de- 
signer. 

I will begin with full relief figures such as are used 
around the base of the prize cup illustrated. The modeler 


ance to his own ideas and method of working. 

In this first constructive work the truly artistic ability 
and training show, as he must be thoroughly familiar 
with the anatomy of the human figure, its true proportion, 
and must be in harmony with the whole subject in hand. 
This is all identical with the sculptor making his first 
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sketch or model in wax or clay for his finished work in 
stone. However, the one difference is that the modeler 
for casting must keep in mind the practical possibilities 
of the reproduction of his work in the metal and its re- 
sults, but the general principles are the same. The block- 
ing out, finished to his entire satisfaction, well propor- 
tioned and poised, is then worked over carefully in detail 
to bring out the expressive features of the face, drapery 
and any decorative adornment, special care being taken 
to plainly portray the type, character and period of the 
figure represented. The three shown on the trophy are 
of Victory and Fame holding the traditional wreath 
above the winner, and were reproduced from very fine 
models. A more commercial use is shown in the handle 
and water lily decoration on the prize pitcher illustrated ; 
in this case stock castings are used—that is, an indestructi- 
ble pattern is cast in bronze from the original wax, chased 
up to a high degree of finish and made in two hollow 
sections of as near a uniform thickness as possible, thus 
reducing the weight of the more precious metal in the 
final castings. The handles on the coffee set, illustrating 
my article on “Designing” in the January number of THE 
Mera Inpbustry, are also made this way. 

On many sterling silver trophies and prize cups I have 
combined, castings in bronze and in either a verde or 
natural bronze finish form a very pleasing contrast with 
the gray iron. 
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As a rule the modeler prefers making his own | 
while a good grade can be bought; nevertheless, th 
is great satisfaction in being able to use materials of o: 
own make, thus creating greater confidence and kno. 
edge of his work. For the benefit of those intereste:: 
give two receipts for modeling wax, both of which « 
good if followed carefully: First—Best pure beeswax 
part; fine rosin 1/12 part; best Venetian turpentine 1 / | 
part; melt in earthen pot, stir well, and add a little colo: 
ing matter; paris green will prove the best color. Se 
ond—Pure beeswax 1 lb.; Burgundy pitch 3 ozs.; clea: 
lard % oz.; corn starch, teaspoonful ; add a little coloriny 
matter. Heat slowly in double boiler until thorough|, 
mixed. When cold either of these waxes should be 
worked in the hands until it can be drawn out in lony 
soft threads between the thumb and fingers. 

While it is not always necessary that the designer in 
the modern silver shop should be a modeler, far better 
results are obtained if he is. At least he should have a 
thorough knowledge of this work, thus aiding greatly in 
having his conceptions carried out to his complete satis- 
faction. Unfortunately, this is not always possible under 
modern shop conditions; still, as a rule, the two usually 
work in complete harmony. One thing should be borne in 
mind for effective results—broad handling should be cul- 
tivated rather than fine detail, as the general effect of 
the whole mass is what really counts in the finished work. 


CYANIDE COPPER AND BRASS SOLUTIONS. 
By C. S. Barsour, Jr. 


The fundamental law governing the handling of 
plating solutions in general is to have them rich in 
metal, or to resort to the vernacular, “keep the guts 
in.” This not only results in better work, but in a 
saving of supplies, as for example, the old-time silver- 
plater used, in the course of a year, fully twice the 
amount of cyanide that is used to-day; this was due 
partly to the fact that silver, being more costly then, 
his solution, rarely contained over 1% or 2 ounces to 
the gallon, while, to-day, 4 ounces to the gallon is 
the general rule for hollow-ware plating. All things 
being equal, a solution containing 4 ounces of silver 
to the gallon can be run at higher amperage than one 
containing less silver, resulting in a greater output. 
In theory, this same rule holds good in cyanide cop- 
per, brass and bronze solutions. In practice, how- 
ever, we are hampered by the fact that a solution rich 
in metal also, contains a correspondingly large amount 
of inert salts, which are highly resistant and necessi- 
tate a strong current. This not only causes the lib- 
eration of the cyanogen, but evolves considerable hy- 
drogen, resulting in burning of the work, streakiness 
or current marks and peelings. 

When a solution is made with carbonate of copper 
and cyanide of potassium, the cyanogen, having a 
greater affinity for the copper, combines with it, leav- 
ing the carbonate to combine with the potash form- 
ing carbonate of potash, so that whenever more metal 
is added to the solution, we are also adding to its re- 
sistance. If, to overcome this trouble, we endeavor 
to use a solution low in metal, we find our work blis- 
tering. These facts have caused platers to consider 
brass and bronze solutions the most difficult to run 
satisfactorily. 

A few years ago, in trying to overcome these dif- 
ficulties, the writer made a brass solution with the 
aid of porous cells, running his metal in, as is some- 
times done, with gold solution; this resulted in an 
ideal solution, free from all objections, but, from a 


commercial standpoint, was not practical. There has 
lately, however, appeared on the market a _ copper 
salt known as Red Copper Compound, which is al- 
most pure copper, and enables the plater to add al- 
most any amount of copper to his solution without 
the objectionable features. While there is no ques- 
tion as to the advantage derived by the plater from 
the use of this compound, both as to quality and quan- 
tity of his output, there might appear, at first glance, 
a question as to economy, the compound selling at be- 
tween 50 and 60 cents per pound, while carbonate of 
copper can be bought below 20 cents per pound. As 
this question was brought forward by the purchasing 
agent, the writer kept careful account of supplies 
used and amount of work turned out of two solutions. 
one made with carbonate of copper, the other with the 
Red Copper Compound. Not only did this test show 
a large saving in the amount of the salts used, in favor 
of the latter solution, but also not one-half the quan- 
tity of cyanide was required to keep it in condition, 
this being due partly to the fact that the solution can 
be run at a much lower temperature, and partly to the 
fact that it was possible to carry much more metal 
in solution without adding to its resistance in the 
form of inert salts. A careful examination of figures 
showed that, notwithstanding the higher price of the 
salt, it had resulted in a saving of between 10 and 15 
per cent. in addition to the saving’ in time. 

In a brass solution, if the current used is too weak. 
the color will be too red, while, if it is too strong, it 
will be too white. A good plan is to dissolve the Red 
Copper Compound with cyanide, making a saturated 
solution (cyanide will take up its own weight of the 
compound); adding this to the brass solution until 
the color is quite red, increase the current until the 
desired color is obtained. 

Another advantage gained from having a brass or 
bronze solution rich in metal is the ability to run at 
high amperage, which results in a harder deposit 
without burning, so that a lighter plate can be used, 
which will stand the same amount of buffing and wear 
as a heavier but softer deposit. 
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JAPS IN THE PLATING TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Louis GAENICKE. 

My doctor told me some time ago to quit the brass 
business and go into something else. Well, that ad- 
vice was easy to give, but it was not so easy to fol- 
low: I took it under consideration. I have worked on 
watches, silverware, instruments, plumbing goods, 
scissors, store fronts, coffin trimmings, chandeliers, 
gas engines, Corliss engines, mining plates, cars, ship, 
cruiser and battleship work—now there might be 


something else I could hunt up to please my doctor. 
Well, I got it. James Graham Manufacturing Com- 
pany (cooking stoves and steel ranges; over 50 mould- 
ers when full handed), of Newark, Cal., were looking 
for an Al plater and polisher to take charge of their 
plant. 

The proposition was this: Over a year ago the 
company had trouble with their men and to run their 
plant hired Japanese ; I was to replace those Japs with 
white men. I took a run up to Newark and finally 
accepted. It took me over two weeks to get things 
in shape, during which time the Japs were discharged. 

There are two nickel solutions, one about 450 gal- 
lons and one about 300 gallons, and one copper solu- 
tion. I turned the steam pipe in both of them, at the 
same time fixing myself a seine of mosquito netting 
and cheese cloth, and this strained them for three 
solid days. I finally succeed in getting rid of the dirt. 
I boiled up more nickel salts and added until the dens- 
ity showed about 712 Baumé, but still alkaline (car- 
bonate of soda had been used by the Japs) which I 
soon remedied with sulphuric acid until the deposit 
showed the proper color, light blue tint. Before the 
surface of the deposit was rough, so that the nickel 
buffing had taken about as long as the polishing. 
They had been using an intense current. The com- 
mutator of the dynamo had to be re-turned. The 
switchboards were made out of heavy copper wire, 
just as good as none at all. 

The Japs were coolies who had never worked at 
plating or polishing before. It was.amusing to me to 
watch them plate. There was no wiring of the work 
while potashing; he would brush up a lot over the 
potash tank and throw it into the cold water tank, 
fishing each piece out, pumicing, rinsing, acid dip, 
rinse again and then hang the work on a rack dang- 
ling in the air over his head like a trapeze bar. Then 
he would go fishing for another piece in the cold water 
and so on until the rack had been filled up, when 
it was hung in the solution. The machinery was the 
noisiest I ever heard; there was no balance frame, 
nothing but canvas wheels were used for face work, 
as well as for round work. Take it all in ail the ex- 
periment cost considerable. 


In England the health of brass casters exercises the 
authorities to a considerable extent. The regulation 
providing for the installation of apparatus for the re- - 
moval of fumes and dust have met with much opposi- 
tion, particularly from well ventilated shops, and it is 
probable the rules will be modified. It has been re- 
commended that sand casting shops having an air 
space equivalent to 2,500 cubic feet for each person . 
be exempt, and also other shops with an air space 
of 3,500 cubic feet per person. The real trouble lies 
in the difficulty of making a distinction in the case 
of healthy and unhealthy shops, the line separating 
them being very hard to distinguish. 
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ETCHED NAME PLATES. 
By Cras. H. Procror. 

In a commercial way name plates are mostly etched by 
the electric method. This is accomplished by a good 
plating battery or a small dynamo for small etching baths. 
The method usually followed is to prepare a solution of 
nitric acid in water, using 5 to 10 parts acid to 90 to 
95 parts water. The tank may be of stone ware or wood 
lined by applying boiling coal tar pitch to make the wood 
impervious to the solution. Sheets of aluminum are con- 
nected to the negative pole and the name plates to the 
positive pole; by this method the metal is drawn from 
the surface uncovered by the etching ground. The etch- 
ing is accomplished quickly, according to the strength 
of the current. Whole sheets are usually etched at one 
time and blackened out afterward. The back of the 
sheet is coated with air drying Japan thinned with ben- 
zole and flowed upon the surface or painted on with a 
camel hair brush. 

For surface etching a rubber stencil or stamp is usual- 
ly used; the “resist” applied in this manner is made up 
from heavy black printer’s wax, the formula being 3 parts 
rosin, 1 part beeswax and 1 part printer’s wax. These 
are melted together and applied to the stamp. Connecting 
wires are tacked on to the plate with soft solder ; the wires 
are coated with asphaltum so as not to be acted upon by 
the current. When the etching ground is hard the 
plate is ready for immersion in the bath. A hundred 
name plates of the smaller sizes can be etched at once. 

The filling used upon high grade work is usually colored 
sealing wax; for the cheaper grades these colors are 
mixed up with spirit copal varnish and applied with pen- 
cil brushes. They consist of white, blue, red, green, or 
almost any combination. They are generally applied be- 
fore the etching resist is removed from the surface, espe- 
cially when black filling is used, as a little benzine will 
remove it and does not affect the copal varnish. Am- 
monia carbonate of copper solutions are largely used 
for producing the black background. 


FRENCH BAUXITE. 


According to the United States Consul-General, of 
Marseilles, the exports of bauxite from France have in- 
creased to such an extent that the customs have given 
it a denominated place in the statistical tables for 
1907, previous to which it had been entered with ‘un- 
denominated minerals.” He adds: 

According to official figures, the quantity of bauxite ex- 
ported from France in 1907 was 110,915 tons, valued 
at $471,113. The declared value of French bauxite ex- 
ported to the United States from the Marseilles. district 
during the vears 1905, 1906, and 1907, amounted to 
$50,162, $55,787, and $108,207, respectively. 

The French deposits, which were the first to be dis- 
covered, continue to be the most important in the 
world, both in extent and value. The first valuable 
beds were found in the neighborhood of Les Baux, a 
few miles to the west of Marseilles, which accounts for 
its name. At present the chief sources of supply are 
in the department of the Var, a few miles east of this 
city, from which export shipments are made. From 
a mineralogical point of view, bauxite is a non-sili- 
cated stony earth of the oxide family. It may be com- 
pared somewhat with corundum, and with emery, 
which is merely a variety of corundum. Indeed, one 
of the chief uses to which it is put in the United 
States is for the manufacture of an artificial corun- 
dum. It is also utilized in the United States for the 
manufacture of alumintmm, alum, and various refrac- 
tory products. 
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ELECTROPLATING APPARATUS. 


An invention by Clarence G. Backus, and by him as- 
signed to the Zucker & Levett & Loeb Company, of New 
York City, has the following objects in view: To enable 
the plating operations to be continuous in the sense that 
charges of articles may be added from time to time, the 
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they cover a portion of the cathode and are always 
metallic communication with the cathode and with ea. 
other. 

Provision is made for rotating the drums and for mo, 
ing them along through the tank. Provision is al- 


ic 


FIG. 1. 


mechanism is in motion, the finished charges being re- 
moved as rapidly as the plating is completed; to render 
the apparatus automatic in its action and especially to 
enable the charges to be removed from the machine with- 
out the special attention of the operator and after they 


SIDE ELEVATION. 


made for controlling the relative speed of rotation of the 
drums and their movement through the tank; in this way 
the passage of the drums through the tank can be made 
sufficiently slow to allow thorough plating of the articles 
contained in them. When the articles are small, the cur- 
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FIG. 2. PLAN. 


have been exposed to the expectrolytic action for an ade- 
quate length of time; to improve the means- for gently 
agitating the articles being plated while they are in con- 
tact with the solution, and to increase the general effi- 
ciency of the many working parts useful in electro- 
plating. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation of the complete apparatus, 
Fig. 2 is a plan view showing more particularly the run- 
way for discharging the drums in succession as they ar- 
rive at one end of the machine, and Fig. 3 is an en- 
larged cross section through one of the drums and the 
bath, showing the means for turning the drums and for 
carrying them bodily along. 

At opposite ends of the tank and arranged in pairs 
are pulleys upon which run two endless belts arranged 
upon opposite sides of the tank. These belts carry bear- 
ing blocks provided with faces resting upon rails which 
are supported by platforms having guides. Flights are 
mounted rigidly upon the bearing blocks and project up- 
wardly therefrom, each flight occupying about 1/3 of 
the upper surface of the bearing block. Suitable pro- 
vision is made for driving these belts. 

There are a number of drums, Fig. 3, each having a 
shaft and within each is a U-shaped cathode. The mate- 
rials to be plated are loose within the drum, being piled 
promiscuously over a portion of the cathode as will be uu- 
derstood from Fig. 3. The cathode, by being suspended 
from the shaft and having considerable weight, main- 
tains a proximate vertical position and as the materials, 
because of their weight, seek the bottom of the drum, 


rent strong, and the solution in good condition, the de- 
vice may be arranged to pass them through in much less 
time than would otherwise be the case; this is accom- 
plished by changing the speed of the driving pulleys. 
The articles to be plated are simply dumped into the 
drums so as to cover the cathode, as mentioned. When 
the machine is in operation the articles are being turned 
over and over, being sometimes in contact with the ca- 


FIG, 3. 


SECTION THROUGH ONE OF THE DRUMS. 


thode, at other times out of contact with it, but in 
contact with other articles which engage it, or at least 
are in metallic communication with it. When the drums 
reach the incline they roll away, new drums being placed 
at the other end of the tank. 
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THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH METHODS OF FORMING METAL SOCIETIES. 


By Patmer H. 


The recent formation in America and England of 
two metal societies affords an interesting study of the 
different methods pursued by each country, for cer- 
tainly they are in striking contrast to each other. 


The American society, known as the American 
Brass Founders’ Association, was formed in May, 
1907, at Philadelphia, at the annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. The prelim- 
inary work before the convention was the circulari- 
zation of firms who might be interested, asking them 
to attend the first meeting. As a result there was a 
very good attendance of brass interests, and in two 
meetings the society was formed, the officers elected, 
and the constitution adopted. The constitution, by 
the way, was built in half an hour by cutting down 
the constitution of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and substituting the name of the brass society. 
It was read before the members for the first time on 
the following day, put to a vote and accepted as the 
society's guide. A year later, when the association 
met at Toronto the constitution was already found 
wanting, and was re-drawn by a committee, and voted 
upon at a meeting the next day, the same as a year 
before. 

The name of “The American Brass Founders’ Asso- 
ciation” was adopted as being a suitable one, inasmuch 
as the society was connected with the Foundrymen’s 
Association. But a few months after the society was 
established it was seen that the name was a misnomer 
as the object of the society was to take in all firms 
interested in metals, and the Secretary’s monthly re- 
ports frequently mentioned the fact that though the 
society's name was The American Brass Founders’ 
Association, it was formed for all classes of metal 
manufacturers, and it was hoped that they would join, 
and so forth. This year the unsuitableness of the 
name was generally recognized, but it was not thought 
advisable to change it on account of the society’s con- 
nection with the American: Foundrymen’s Association. 
This brief outline gives an idea of how quickly the 
American Brass Founders’ Association was formed. 


Now, turning to our British friends, we see that 
the conservatism for which the British nation is 
famous is applied even to the formation of a metal 
society. At first, a few men believing there was room 
for an organization which would be to the metal in- 
dustry what the Iron and Steel Institute is to the iron 
industry of Great Britain, issued a call for a prelim- 
inary meeting, the first one of which was held in the 
city of Manchester. There the matter of the new 
society was talked over by a number of leading men, 
and it was decided to hold a second meeting three 
months later before the society was entirely organized. 


At the first meeting it was decided that the society 
would be open to membership to practical and scientific 
men at home and abroad, and the question of a suit- 
able name came up and was given ample discussion. 
According to British customs it was to be called an 
“Institute,” but whether a “non-ferrous metal insti- 
tute” or “ a brass and copper institute” was the open 
question. After a very complete discussion the “In- 
stitute of Metals” was happily chosen as the most suit- 
able name. Steps were also taken to canvass for mem- 
bership to have every branch of the metal industry 
represented. To see how thoroughly this was done 
we have but to glance over the list of members and see 
for ourselves. We herewith print the names of the 


Council only, which tells the story—the Council cor- 
responding to the American Executive Board. Here 
are the names and the interests that they represent: 

Sir W. H. White (President, Prof. Gowland 
(Science), Prof. Turner (Science), Mr. J. T. Milton, 
Vice-Admiral H. J. Oram (marine engineering, Dr. 
F. Elgar, Mr. A. F. Yarrow (chip-building), Mr. Odo 
Vivian, Mr. L. Sumner (copper), Mr. J. D. Bonnor 
(Brit. aluminum), Mr. Ristori (aluminum), Mr. G. A. 
Baeddicker (nickel), Mr. Norman Cookson (lead anti- 
mony), Mr. G. W. Nisbett (cables), letter regretting 
absence, Mr. R. Kaye Gray (cables), Mr. J. A. Bayliss 
(King’s Norton Metal Co.), Mr. G. B. Hunter (ship- 
building), Mr. Williams Harvey (tin), Mr. Hurry 
Riches (loco. engineering), Mr. Cecil Wilson (Sheffield 
Smelting Co., precious metals), Mr. Ralph Heaton 
(the Mint, Birmingham), Mr. Corfield (Dilwyn and 
Sons, spelter), Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter, Mr. W. H. 
Johnson (joint hon. secretaries). 

In its President the Institute has one of the most 
noted men of Britain: Sir W. H. White, formerly 
Chief Naval Constructor of the British Navy. The 
joint-Secretaries are Professor H. C. H. Carpenter 
(Manchester University), and Mr. W. H. Johnson (of 
Richard Johnson Clapham Morris, Ltd., of Manches- 
ter, a firm which has been transacting a metal busi- 
ness for over a hundred years, its ledger accounts show- 
ing transactions in tin before there were railroads). 

At the second meeting, held in London, June 10th, 
the Institute of Metals was formally launched, with 
the officers and council board mentioned above, but 
even at this date no constitution was adopted. ‘The 
committee which was appointed for drafting the laws 
was given ample time to first prepare a constitution 
in printed form, and‘then send proofs to the different 
members that they might criticise, object, or suggest 
changes, thus giving every member a chance to ex- 
press an opinion on the framework of the society. 
When this has been done the committee will report 
on the consitution. It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that the utmost care has been taken.in all the prelim- 
inary steps of forming the Institute of Metals, and 
how much opportunity was given each member to 
express his opinions and ideas about the society. 

In an interview with Mr. William H. Johnson, one 
of the secretaries, and the leading spirit in forming 
the Institute, he said: 

“We have planned to hold our meetings twice a year 
similar to the Iron and Steel Institute and we expect 
to issue a similar publication. I presume it will be 
small at first and may appear only quarterly, but we 
hope in the future to make it a monthly, and to keep it 
up to the same high standard of useful information 
as our iron society. Our meetings will be held in the 
different cities of England, and eventually we hope to 
hold a meeting in America.’ As our society is inter- 
national in its scope we expect to have many foreign 
members, and hope that we will have many from the 
States. I believe there is a most useful future for the 
Institute of Metals.” 

This, briefly, was the way the British society was 
formed, and, of course, Englishmen have the advan- 
tage of their large cities being within a few hours 
journey of each other, therefore enabling a larger at- 
tendance, and the holding of more frequent meetings, 
thus forming a closer community of interests. But 
even with this geographical advantage it is seen that 
the Institute was formed most carefully and started 
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with the leading men of the metal industries in the 
United Kingdom. 
In America the conditions were entirely different; 


the great distance between the cities and the limited 
time of the manufacturers for societies, it may not be 
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possible to take the pains when forming a socie: 
that they do in Britain. However, as mentioned . 
the start, the contrast of the different methods 
worthy, we believe, of the attention of the members | 
the “Association” and Institute. 


DEVICE FOR ELECTROPLATING RODS, PIPES, ETC. 


Heretofore it has frequently happened, in electroplat- 
ing the inside of pipe, that the internal electrodes, which 
are usually of the same material that it is desired to de- 
posit, have become bent and, as a result, caused unequal 
deposits at different portions of the internal surface 
of the pipe. It is the aim of an invention for which let- 
ters patent were issued to Daniel H. Murphy, of New 
Castle, Pa., June 23, 1908, to overcome this trouble by 
providing apparatus that will equalize the electrolytic ac- 
tion between the anode and the inside of the pipe. 

In carrying out this idea the internal anode is held in 
a rigid manner so as to be incapable of rotation, while 


ts 
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ELECTROPLATING RODS—PLAN VIEW. 


the pipe within which it is secured is caused to rotate. 
As a result of this, since the anode rests upon the inner 
portion of the pipe, being removed therefrom by suitable 
insulation, the electrolytic action from the anode to the 
pipe is maintained uniform and an even, smooth coating 
of the material used is secured. 

Another object is to equalize the deposit upon the inner 
and outer surfaces of the pipe, when both are to be 
plated. This is accomplished by using an electrolyte con- 
taining the material to be deposited and by using 
other material than that to be deposited for the in- 
ternal anodes, while the anodes used outside the pipe 
are made of the material to be deposited. As a result 
of this the material deposted on the inside must neces- 
sarily come entirely from the electrolyte, and hence 
the action is slower than would otherwise be the case 
and a uniform coating is secured, but on account of 
the relatively short path or current fiow from the 
internal anode to the inside surface of the pipe com- 
pared with the current flow from the outside anodes 
to the outside surface of the pipe, the actions inside 
and outside of the pipe are practically equalized, so 
that at no time is there an excessive deposit inside 
the pipe. 

Since the internal anodes do not rotate it is possible 
to make rigid connection between the outside circuit 
and them, and by this means improve the results. It 
is explained that the reason for poor results in this 
connection, in processes heretofore used, was that on 
account of the poor contact tsually made between the 


internal anodes and the conductors with which they 
were in working contact, there was great tendency 
to wide variation in resistance at such contact and 
hence great variation in the character of the deposit 
at different times. By using internal anodes of stiff 
metal, as iron or steel, when it is desired to deposit 
softer metal, as lead or zinc, the cost of production is 
much reduced, since the first cost of the anodes is much 
less and the waste of material deposited is almost en- 
tirely eliminated. 

Of the accompanying drawings Fig. 1 is a plan view, 
Fig. 2 a longitudinal section and Fig. 3 an enlarged 
view of one end of a pipe having the interior anode in 
place. To affect the plating of the inside of the pipe 
internal anodes are used, extending from one end of 
the pipe to the other and rigidly secured to one ter- 


ELECTROPLATING RODS—SECTION. 


minal of the circuit. In order to prevent the internal 
anodes from making electrical contact with the pipe, 
a strip of insulation, composed of twine, rubber, or 
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similar substance, is spirally wound around the anode. 
The pipes and rods being plated are carried upon the 
conductors arranged on the floor of the tank, and 
which are moved to and fro during the plating opera- 
tion. 


Last year the production of spelter in the United 
States amounted to 249,612 tons as against 225,494 for 
1906. Also during the year there was a great increase 
in the smelting capacity. 


There are at the present time in Japan 32 timepiece 
factories, and the annual output is 209,792 standing 
clocks, 441,755 hanging clocks, and 25,360 watches, the 
whole representing a value of $794,900. 


The platinum industry in Columbia is attracting con- 
siderable attention from abroad. The properties are 
being secured to carry on development. Most of the 
deposits are also gold bearing, and have been worked 
for the gold for many years. 
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HOLLOW HANDLE CUTLERY. 
By C. W. Cook. 


The hollow handle cutlery branch of the plated ware 
business is a very important feature. The blades, tines 
and tangs for this class of work are forged out, ground 
and finished in a regularly equipped cutlery plant. 

The stock from which the blades, tangs, etc., are made 
is the best selected crucible steel, treated for this special 
line of work. Great care and best workmanship are re- 
quired in the various operations of forging, grinding, and 
finishing these articles. For hollow handle cutlery they 
must be made and finished throughout in the best man- 
ner, so there will be no flaws or imperfections at any 
point. They must be light, strong, and durable, to stand 
the strain required for family use. One very important 


heavy pressure of a Peck drop hammer force the flat 
blank down into the die until form and figures of % 
handle are brought up full at all points. “This operation 
requires two or more blows of the drop to get the de- 
sired results {see fig. 2) for shape of '%4 handle; after 
being formed as described, Fig. 2 is side, Fig. 3 flat view 
of same. Now cut the shell for 4% of handle as formed in 
suitable die, made to conform in outline to impression of 
forming die. Now we have the shell formed and cut out to 
shape of 1% handle (see fig 4) and we then proceed to 
make the handles complete. The edges of shell are left 
with a burr and rough from the cutting die; this we take 
off on emery wheel, leaving shell or '% of flat part of 
handle clean, smooth, and true. 

Now the two halves or shells are placed together in 
proper alignment, one with the other, firmly securing 
them together with binding wire made for the purpose ; 
this binding keeps them from getting out of place during 
the process of soldering. The points are soldered to- 
gether under strong blower pressure and gas for heating. 
A borax flux is generally used for this work. They are 
then brought to a red heat with the gas, and the solder 
applied in thin strips to the joints. Good solder, care in 
heating and handling will make the halves as one solid 
piece (see fig. 5). It is necessary to use the best of 
silver solder for this character of work. 

Many new methods have been tried with varied suc- 
cess in the making of hollow handles, but nearly all manu- 
facturers of these goods have concluded that with first 
class material and careful workmanship the above de- 
scribed process is the most desirable, successful and eco- 
nomical for best quality of work. 
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DRAWING OF STEPS IN THE MAKING OF HOLLOW HANDLE CUTLERY, 


feature of a first class blade is the temper, and it requires 
“wi and experience to have the temper just what it should 

A well made and well tempered blade is strong and 
flexible, will bend and have the snap and elasticity in a 
degree the same as the old Damascus sword, when the 
point could be bent to touch the hilt and spring back to 
place as straight as before. We sometimes see hollow 
handle cutlery marked Damascus steel, and razor steel, 
which goes to impress the purchaser with the superior 
quality of the stock used in the manufacture of these 
goods. 

Having our blades well made and finished, we proceed 
to make our handles. Many are made of sterling silver, 
but go through about the same operation as those which 
are plated. In making up the handles we take a blank 
of German silver or other metal the proper thickness (see 
fig. 1), place this blank on a die which is cut out to shape 
of % of handle; the pattern is also cut in this die. We 
now make a hub and fit this to the die so it fills at every 
point. We now place our blank on this die and under 


All first class handles are loaded in end before joining 
to blade; the object of this is to counterbalance the blade, 
so that when it is complete the handle and bolster only 
will rest on the table, leaving the blade above the surface 
and not coming in contact with table at any point of blade. 
The blade is then soldered to handle with best quality 
of soft solder made especially for this work, which makes 
a strong and durable connection of handle and blade. 

After the knife or other article is complete as above 
(see fig. 6) it is probably finished and inspected, all im- 
perfections laid out for refinishing, etc., and only per- 
fect work goes to the plating room. The handles of all 
articles made are plated with a good, substantial deposit of 
pure silver. Tea knives and many other pieces are plated 
all over both handle and blade, but usually dinner knives 
and carving set pieces are plated on handles only. The 
blades, tines, etc., on these pieces are finely finished in 
the steel, and can be sharpened when they become dull 
from constant us. Hollow handled cutlery is packed 
in several ways for the market, but usually in what 
is known as combination sets, which consist of 6 knives 
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and 6 forks in box, or 6 knives only. Carving sets are 
usually packed for market in sets. The dinner set is 
made up of carving knife, fork and steel or sharpener. 
These sets are put up in very attractive boxes, some be- 
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ing silk lined, and make fine display in showcase or win- 
dow. Fig. 7 shows view of % handle with tang or blac: 
inserted ready to solder together. Fig. 8 shows back view 
of steel blade ready to join to handle. 


MANGANESE BRONZE.* 
By C. R. SPARE. 


It is not the intention of this paper to review the 
history of the development of the various manganese 
bronzes up to the present day, but to outline briefly 
the vastly extended uses to which these valuable al- 
loys have been applied in recent years by the various 
industries and, more especially, to point out the meth- 
ods of testing employed and the physical results ob- 
tained. 

The best present-day alloys of manganese bronze 
are the results of years of scientific research by sev- 
eral of the largest manufacturing concerns in the 
world, who maintain chemical and physical testing 
laboratories in connection with their brass foundries. 
Of all the metal industries, brass founding is almost 
the last to pass from the empirical and rule-of-thumb 
to a scientifical metallurgical basis. In fact the ma- 
jority of the brass and bronze manufacturers to-day 
have never used chemical analysis or a testing ma- 
chine and, therefore, have only a general idea of the 
composition and physical properties of their products. 
This is the result of natural conditions, which years 
ago did not impose severe requirements on brass and 
bronze. 

‘To-day conditions have changed, or are changing, 
and engineers have multiplied powers and manipu- 
lated pressures beyond all former figures. Machinery 
is more powerful, more complicated and more se- 
verely tested than ever before, and while steel and 
other industries have made great advances and kept 
space of requirements, the same ratio of improvement 
has not been maintained in the copper and brass met- 
als, excepting in the case of the high tensile strength 
manganese bronzes. 

There are several brands of manganese bronze on 
the market, each with its own characteristics; which 
are determined by the chemical composition and the 
process of manufacture. While upon analysis some 
of these bronzes do not reveal striking differences in 
composition, yet these alloys are susceptible of wide 
‘variations in physical properties by slight changes in 
composition, difference in quality of raw materials and 
methods of melting and mixing. 

Certain impurities affect very injuriously the 
strength and ductility of manganese bronze, causing 
brittleness and crystalline texture. It is not within 
the compass of this paper to discuss these differences, 
but they become very evident in the testing machine. 


APPLICATIONS. 


Manganese bronze first found its important prac- 
tical application in the manufacture of propeller 
wheels for ships. Now, cast iron and cast steel have 
been almost universally displaced by it, not only for 
ali naval vessels, but the merchant ships of the world 
have adopted it as standard practice. Marine engines 
have been increased to such vast powers, especially 
during the past ten years and since the advent of the 
steam turbine that 20,000, then 40,000, and now 70,000 
I. H. P. are transmitted through manganese bronze 


*Paper read before the American Society for Testing Materials, at con- 
vention, June 23-27, 1908. 


propeller wheels. In some ships the speed runs up- 
wards of 300 revolutions per minute. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 


There is no metal of equal strength and toughness 
which will produce such sound, smooth and intricate 
castings, true to the form of the pattern. These quali- 
ties permit of the maximum fineness of section of the 
propeller blade, and at the surface speeds of thousands 
of feet per minute, the surface friction is reduced to 
a minimum. 

This bronze is practically incorrodible in sea and 
alkali waters. Likewise dilute acids and acid mine- 
water are withstood very successfully. Long-time 
tests have been made with the various acids and mine 
waters. Cast blocks of manganese bronze immersed 
in the most acid mine water in Pennsylvania, contain- 
ing about 300 grains sulphuric acid per gallon, for one 
year, showed no material corrosion and a test piece 
cut from this metal showed no diminution in tensile 
strength over a duplicate specimen previously tested. 

TESTING. 

Test pieces cut from cast propellers should show 
an average ultimate tensile strength of 70,000 lbs. per 
sq. inch, elastic limit of about 35,000 Ibs., or one-half 
the ultimate, elongation in 2 inches, 25%, and reduc- 
tion of area, 25%. The reduction of area follows the 
elongation closely in cast manganese bronze. 

These figures can be varied to suit requirements. A 
soft manganese bronze having an ultimate strength 
of 60,000 Ibs. per sq. inch and 40% or 50% elongation 
in 2 inches is the lower limit, while an exceedingly 
hard manganese bronze can be made to test over 90,- 
000 Ibs. per sq. inch with even as much as 30% elon- 
gation. 

The methods of testing manganese bronze physi- 
cally do not differ materially from the standard meth- 
ods for steel. Test pieces, according to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment standard sizes, .505 inch, .798 inch, or 1.000 
inch diameter are machined 2 inches between punch 
marks, and threaded. In the case of castings there 
is not a sharply defined elastic limit, and the yield 
point cannot be determined by the drop of the beam. 
A multiplying divider (such as devised by J. A. 
Capp), or a standard extensometer will establish quite 
closely the point at which an appreciable change in 
the rate of stretch takes place. In the case of rolled 
or forged manganese bronze, the yield point is more 
closely defined and the elastic curve is frequently 
sharp enough to detect the drop of the beam or halt of the 
gauge wheel. 

In compression, cast manganese bronze, if properly 
made, shows an average elastic limit of 35,000 to 40,- 
000 Ibs. per sq. inch, and a maximum crushing load 
of 90,000 to 100,000 Ibs., per sq. inch. Rolled or 
forged manganese bronze tests 50,000 to 60,000 Ibs., 
elastic limit and as high as 130,000 to 150,000 Ibs. maxi- 
mum crushing load. 


ROLLING AND FORGING, 


Manganese bronze can be rolied or forged readily 
at a red heat with the production of an exceedingly 
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tough, dense and close-grained metal. Microscopic 
examination of cast manganese bronze after polishing 
and etching reveals a very homogeneous and uniform- 
ily grained metal, but after rolling or forging to a suf- 
ficient reduction the structure is reduced to from 1/30 
to 1/50. 

Rolling and forging raise the proportional elastic 
limit to from 45,000 to 75,000 Ibs. per sq. inch, depend- 
ing upon the finishing temperature and the amount 
of work done on the metal. Likewise the ductility 
and toughness are increased without, however, a cor- 
responding increase in ultimate strength. 

Forged and rolled rods find a wide application as 
piston rods, shafts, axles and for all purposes where a 
metal of equal strength and toughness to carbon 
steel is desired, and which will not rust or corrode in 
the atmosphere, mine or sea water. 

An especially soft and tough metal is made to re- 
sist vibratory and sudden stresses and shocks. It is 
used under very severe conditions in modern naval 
ordinance. It also is finding application in staybolts for 
locomotives. This bronze tests 40 to 50% elongation 
with about 60% reduction of area. 

Thus only a few of the better known applications of 
manganese bronze have been pointed out. 

The electrical industry is calling for it for turbo- 
generator sets which are run at speeds up to 4,000 
revolutions per minute, and the blades of the steam 
turbine are satisfactorily made of extruded manganese 
bronze shapes. In this case the erosive action of 
high pressure steam is a severe condition under which 
most metals fail. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The infant industry of this country, which has 
grown to such lusty proportions, the automobile, has 
set a very high standard for materials, which must 
stand up under its peculiarly hard service conditions. 
Automobiles with gasoline motors of 60 and even as 
high as 130 H. P., at speed of 1,000 to 1,500 revolutions 
per minute and running over all kinds of roadbeds at 
60 and 100 miles an hour, have stimulated the im- 
provement of the materials entering into the con- 
struction more, perhaps, than any other modern ma- 
chine. The nickle chrome and other high-grade steels 
have produced results never heard of before, and cast 
iron has been wonderfully improved by the require- 
ments of automobile cylinders. Likewise manganese 
bronze, formerly used almost exclusively for warships, 
has been adapted to produce forgings and castings 
which will not crystallize or fail under similarily se- 
vere conditions. 

As stated at the outset, it was not the purpose of 
this paper to explain the theory or history of the deox- 
idation of copper by means of manganese, but it has 
been attempted to outline the growing application of 
these alloys and to present a general idea of the phy- 
sical tests obtained by several Government and pri- 
vate testing laboratories, with the hope that the engi- 
neers of this country will become more interested and 
better acquainted with these alloys. 


United States Consul, writing from Chemnitz, states 
that one of the oldest and best-known silver mines in 
Europe, that of Freiberg, in Saxony, is soon to be per- 
manently closed, after a practically uninterrupted pe- 
riod of working, dating back to 1,163. The reason for 
this is the low price of silver, and that it is economi- 
cally impossible to compete with the richer ores of 
America. In order not to inflict great hardship upon 
the mining population of Freiberg the mines will not 
be definitely closed until 1913. 
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NOTES ON THE DESIRABILITY OF STANDARD SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR HARD DRAWN COPPER.* 
By J. A. Capp anp W. H. Basserrt. 

Until within the last few years, hard-drawn copper 
wire has been used principally for telephone and trol- 
ley lines. With the increasing development of hydro- 
electric plants where the generating stations are apt 
to be at considerable distances from the point of ap- 
plication of the power, there has been a widely grow- 
ing use of hard-drawn copper wire for the transmis- 
sion lines; and the time seems ripe for the preparation 
of specifications for hard-drawn copper wire, which 
should be fair and reasonable from the standpoints both 
of the manufacturer and of the consumer. 

PRESENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

The specifications already in existence agree only 
in that they all require certain minimum conductivity 
and tensile strength, and that they permit certain va- 
riations from nominal diameters. Generally speaking, 
however, no two of those agree in what should be the 
minimum permissible tensile strength, or variation in 
diameter, and many of them include other require- 
ments such as a minimum elastic limit, a minimum 
number of twists made in different ways and on dif 
ferent lengths of wire and at different rates of rota 
tion. Most of the specifications require a certain 
minimum elongation, which is measured in various 
original lengths and under different conditions. It 
naturally is often the result that in a given specifica 
tion the attempt has been made to cover all of the ap- 
parently desirable characteristics; and it sometinres 
happens that the maxima in opposed properties are 
stated as the specified requirements. 

The electrical conductivity of the wire is probably 
the most nearly fixed of all the characteristics de- 
manded; and yet there is an unexpectedly wide range 
in the electric conductivity called for in the existing 
specifications, 

TENSILE STRENGTH. 

The tensile strength of hard copper wire is greatly 
influenced by the actual amount of reduction in sec- 
tion of the wire in the cold drawing operations, and 
nearly all of the specifications for tensile strength are 
practical in that they can be met. Obviously, how- 
ever, the elongation of the wire must decrease with in- 
creasing amounts of cold drawing, hence there must 
be a compromise between the maximum tensile 
strength and maximum elongation in order that hard 
wire may be made and yet produced economically to 
meet specifications. With respect to requirements, 
such as the twisting and wrapping tests, it is a fact 
that the results vary so greatly with the way in which 
the test is made and with changes in outside in- 
fluences, that unless all conditions are very carefully 
defined and observed, the results of the tests them- 
selves are practically valueless. 

GAUGE. 

Another matter which seems worthy of considera- 
tion is the variation in practice in specifying the gauge 
or size of wire, there being not less than three dis- 
tinct wire gauges used, as well as some modifications 
or special interpretations of the values of the gauge 
numbers. It would greatly simplify matters and make 
reference definite if some general agreement could 
be arrived at, whereby the size would be specified in 
decimal parts of an inch without reference to arbitrary 
gauge numbers. 


*Paper read before the American Society for Testing Materials at the 
recent converticn at Atlartic City. 
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RANGE OF REQUIREMENTS. 

To indicate the large range of requirements of ex- 
isting specifications, we propose to give a few ex- 
amples. One specification which recently came to our 
attention requires a tensile strength of not less than 
60,000 pounds per square inch, with a minimum elon- 
gation of 1% in 10 inches, and an elastic limit of not 
less than 36,000 pounds per square inch, the specifi- 
cation appearing to apply to all sizes of hard-drawn 
wire which the company issuing it desired to pur- 
chase. The size of wire which was called for on a 
particular inquiry in the case just mentioned, is re- 
quired in another specification to have a minimum 
tensile strength of 62,000 pounds per square inch with 
a minimum elongation of 1.14% in 60 inches. Elon- 
gations are measured under this specification with 
stress applied to the wire; while it is to be presumed 
that under the first specification the elongations are 
to be measured after the wire has been broken. A 
third specification requires this same size of wire to 
have a standard strength of 64,200 pounds per square 
inch without any elongation being specified. These 
three specifications may be considered typical. There 
is a difference of 7% in tensile strength actually re- 
quired of a given diameter of wire, and furthermore, a 
difference of 500% in the length upon which the elon- 
gation is to be measured. One specification requires 
the wire to be broken and the elongation then to be 
measured between bench marks originally placed 
upon the wire; while another states the whole elonga- 
tion which has taken place before fracture occurs, 
and includes the degree of elasticity remaining in the 
wire at the time of fracture. 

There is another difference to be noted among the 
three specifications quoted. One of them apparently 
requires the same tensile strength in hard-drawn wire, 
regardless of its size; and another demands an increas- 
ing strength with decreasing diameter, and the in- 
crease in strength is uniform with decrease in diame- 
ter. It is probable that the relation between diame- 
ter and tensile strength follows a curve rather than 
a straight line; and commercial practice in the man- 
ufacture of the wire is likely to cause jogs in this 


curve. If these jogs are not permitted in the curve, 
it will materially complicate manufacturing con- 
ditions. 


The elastic limit of the wire is included as a re- 
quirement in some specifications and is omitted in 
others. ‘That it is difficult to locate with any degree 
of exactness is obvious. The coiling of the wire sets 
it in a curve and leaves it in a state where one side 
is strained to a greater degree than the other when 
the wire is pulled straight in the testing machine. 
There is apparently no jog in the elastic curve cor- 
responding to that at the yield point in steel, hence 
the elastic limit cannot be located, even with fair ap- 
proximation, by the drop of the beam or increase in 
stretch rate in the manner customary in steel testing. 
Recourse must he had to the tedious method of tak- 
ing extensometer readings, from which the elastic 
curve may be plotted. Because of the unevenly 
strained condition of the wire just mentioned, the 
elastic curve has puzzling inflections, probably caused 
by smali sets taking place on the overstrained side. 
These make the location of the true elastic limit un- 
certain. ‘The time consumed in making the test is 
more than a mill laboratory can usually afford. This, 
combined with the uncertainties in the results, makes 
it a debatable question whether it is not better to de- 
termine, with fair approximation, the probable ratio 
of the elastic limit to ultimate strength, for the benefit 
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of the designer; but to omit the location of the elas: 
limit from specifications and as a regular inspectio, 
THE TROLLEY LINE PROBLEM, 

A trolley line, or even a telephone line, does n 
present any difficult problems involving the actua! 
physical strength of the wire of which the line is con 
structed, because the spans are short by reason of th: 
comparatively small sag that is permitted in such 
lines. With a long-distance transmission line the case 
is somewhat different. It frequently happens that the 
availibility of a water power is to a considerable ex- 
tent determined by the cost of the transmission line 
for conveying the power to the desired point of ap- 
plication. The cost of the transmission line is made 
up not only of the copper wire entering into it, but 
also of the poles, the insulators, and the method of 
suspension. The size, and therefore the cost, of the 
copper wire itself is to a large extent fixed by electri- 
cal considerations. Hence the variable factors in cost 
may be said to be suspensions, including poles, insu- 
lators, etc., and the longer the spans the less will this 
cost be. The permissible length of span is obviously 
determined by the physical characteristics of the wire 
and the amount of sag which may be tolerated. Hence 
the engineer who is designing the transmission line 
must have accurate knowledge of the physical proper- 
ties of the wire entering into it. 

While hard-drawn copper wire and its uses may 
be of less general interest than some of the problems 
arising through the use of the more common engineer- 
ing materials, the extention of electric driving in rail- 
road practice brings this matter under the considera- 
tion of many more of our members than might at first 
be supposed. On this account, and with the hope of 
interesting the Society and having the subject taken 
up as has been done with many other materials, these 
notes have been prepared. 


BRITISH NOTES. 
(From Our Birmingham Correspondent.) 
JEWELRY DESIGNS. 


Some severe reflections were made upon the character 
of modern jewelry by LI. B. Rathbone in a lecture to 
the students of the Birmingham School of Art. They all 
knew, said the speaker, the. jewelry of ordinary commerce 
which they saw in shop windows. It would be well if 
they could sweep it all into the limbo of forgotten things. 
While it would be unfair to deseribe it all as hopelessly in- 
artistic and bad, the great majority was trivial and un- 
interesting in design and its aim was more often showi- 
ness and ostentation than any refinement or beauty. 
A great deal of it was almost entirely machine made. But 
ordinary commercial conditions were not favorable to the 
growth of artistic work, and most of the ordinary com- 
mercial jewelry was deplorable evidence of the vul- 
garity and ugliness of the age. 

The lecturer proceeded to show how, by using ele- 
mentary forms as units and material for designs, very 
artistic effects could be produced. To illustrate this, 
he showed a series of 101 different regular forms made 
out of a short bit of silver wire, and then showed how 
each of these forms could be treated in small groups. 
Other illustrations demonstrated the use of various 
twists and plaits, and exhibited other methods of en- 
richment of plain forms. It may be added that Mr. 
Rathbone is one of the best known experts in artistic 
metal work, a member of the Arts & Crafts Exhibition 
Society, who for a long time had charge of the classes 
for the teaching of artistic metal work and jewelry at 
Liverpool University. 
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MAKING ROLLS OF OLD CANNON. 


At the present time when the conservation of our 
natural forces is being so widely discussed, the utiliza- 
tion of what would otherwise be waste material is of 
particular interest to all those engaged in the various 
industries. To the metal industries the use of our old 


and also dies, gearing, and general castings where the 
quality of the material has to be of the very highest grade. 
They are enabled to meet these requirements largely 
through the use of cannon, the strength of which forms 
one of the essential qualifications of their product. 


SMALLER GUNS AND ROLLING MILL ROLL MADE FROM THEM. 


discarded cannon constitutes such a case. The form 
and size of these cannon militate very largely against 
their being commonly utilized as a scrap material, and the 
cost of handling and breaking is so high as to prove pro- 
hibitive except to those engaged in the manufacture of a 


The majority of these guns had been cast at the West 
Point Foundry a great many years ago, and at the time 
of their manufacture were the latest and strongest type 
of gun. After finishing, they were subjected to a rigid 
inspection and were then forwarded to the different 


OLD TYPE OF GUNS BEING UNLOADED. 


product which demands an especially high quality of ma- 
terial. To those so engaged, however, the old cannon are 
exceptionally valuable. Among the largest and most 
successful of those, whose product demands such material, 
is the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern manufactures cast iron sand 
and chilled rolls and general machinery for rolling mills 


points where they were to guard the safety of our great 
nation. Some of them were then sent to old forts, 
others were placed at points along the seaboard as coast 
defense guns. All of them played an important part in 
the history of our country. 

After having been purchased these guns were rapidly 
dismantled and shipped to the purchaser. Their weights 
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range from 15,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds, the coast de- 
fense guns being of the latter type. Some conception 
of the size of these guns can be formed from the fact 
that only one can be shipped on a modern freight car, 
and also from the photographs herewith. One of these 
photographs shows the guns which have already been 
unloaded and one of the large coast defense guns being 
unloaded at the works of the Philadelphia Roll & Machine 
Company ; the other shows one of the smaller type guns 
suspended, and also a rolling mill roll which is one of the 
principal products of which they form an essential part. 

After the arrival of the guns at the works they are cut 
into pieces weighing from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds. This 
cutting presents one of the many problems connected with 
the utilization of the larger type guns and is performed in 
very large lathes of especially heavy construction. The 
cuts are only extended a limited distance into the material, 
as it is dangerous to the machine to make the cuts suffi- 
ciently deep to risk any chance of premature breakage. 
After enough of these cuts are made, the gun is re- 
moved from the lathe and taken to a large breaker of 
the gravity type where the gun is broken into pieces 
corresponding to the cuts previously made. They are 
next loaded into large furnaces of special construction and 
melted, together with a proper quantity of other high- 
grade charcoal iron. This molten mixture is drained 
into large ladles, which are provided with suitable means 
for pouring the metal. The ladles are then raised by 
electric travelling cranes and carried to the previously 
prepared molds into which the molten iron is poured. 
The larger part of these molds ate for rolls. 

These rolls are now taken into the machine shop where 
all parts are turned perfectly true and they are then 
ready to be shipped to the rolling mill where they perform 
their active work. This work is done on iron, steel, brass, 
copper, nickel, silver, and gold in all variety of shapes. 

Thus these discarded, obsolete, and apparently worth- 
less cannon play a very important part in our daily exist- 
ence and progress, and their life does not end with the 
life of this roll of which they form a part, for after 
these rolls are worn out or broken they are sent back 
to the manufacturer, who again remelts them, with other 
high-grade pig-iron and some fresh pieces of cannon, 
and they are again cast into new rolls, which, in their 
turn, go out and perform the work of their predeces- 
sors, and this process will probably be continued as long 
as any old cannon can be obtained, 

It took years of effort and many failures before scrap 
iron could be used in high-grade materials, and only 
very lately has its use been intelligently understood. 
Yet, as we have shown, the point has now been reached 


when some grades of scrap iron are prized more highly 
than new pig-iron. 


MIXING METALS. 
By THomas CLare. 


When alloying gold or silver, in fact, in the making 
of any composition such as german silver, brass, 
bronze, etc., the first principle is to vigorously stir the 
mixture so that it will be thoroughly mixed. To do 
this (no matter what composition is being made) take 
the ingredients that melt at the highest temperature, 
such as nickel, copper, scrap and all heavy pieces, and 
get this nicely melted and stirred well; then put in 
the zinc, tin, or lead, as the case may be. When all 
the ingredients are in, the mixture should be thorough- 
ly stirred from the bottom of the crucible as it is 
most important that the heavy metal should be mixed 
with the lighter portions on the top. 
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This is the failing of a great many men—they <d. 
not stir enough and thereby make lots of trouble fo: 
those who use their castings. This, I think, is donc 
mostly for want of thought, as most men would star: 
with astonishment if told they did not stir their meta’ 
enough; but it is a cold fact. I can vouch for this 
as I have had more trouble with men over this onc 
thing than any other. What I claim is that stirring 
the metal toughens and makes it more tenacious; als. 
that you get a better and steadier stream when pour- 
ing and, last but not least, the last piece to be cast is 
the same as the first. I know of furnace men working 
in both large and small bronze foundries who charge 
a crucible outside the furnace. They place the cop- 
per in the pot, then the zinc in around the copper, and 
then put the crucible in the furnace. When that 
charge is melted they put in the lead, but never by 
any chance do they use a stirrer. Now, I claim this 
bronze is not properly mixed and the loss of zinc 
must be enormous. 

The right way to make good bronze is to melt the 
copper first, put in the zine and stir thoroughly; then 
put in the lead and stir as before; then pour and, 
without a doubt, you will get better bronze and the 
loss will be considerably less. 

When melting metal for rolling purposes it must be 
constantly stirred to get the most intimate mixture 
of the ingredients. A metal not thotoughly mixed 
is liable to crack in the process of rolling. A metal 
well mixed will stand up better under the hammer 
and drop, or in the draw bench. 

Some time ago I was hired by a firm (silversmiths) 
to correct their german silver which had gone wrong, 
and while working there I saw the sterling silver mel- 
ter at work. He never used a stirrer once. I am 
aware some claim it is not necessary. In this in- 
stance the sterling scrap, fine silver and alloy were 
weighed out before being sent to the melting room. 

Now, | claim this system is wrong because the 
proper mixture cannot be obtained. If a piece of 
work made from silver melted in this way gets into 
the assay office, it is liable to be found under the 
standard; and the manufacturer is fined through no 
fault of his, but because the metal was not mixed. 
Again, pieces made from the same melt might run 
above the standard. Some melters, instead of using 
a stirrer, melt their silver twice; this mixes it some, 
but the method is not so good as that just men- 
tioned. 

I claim that any metal with one per cent. of alloy 
needs as much stirring as a composition with 20 or 
30 per cent..of alloy. In making brass sheets the 
greatest care is necessary in stirring the zinc which, 
being so much lighter than the copper, has a ten- 
dency to float on top, and unless you stir up the 
copper from the bottom of the crucible you will have 
several grades of brass when you pour off. This I 
know from experience. When working at Holdford 
Mills, Birmingham, England (this is years ago) we 
experimented with 12 melts without stirring, and 
there was not one melt out of the 12 that would roll. 
The reason was the metal would not mix itself. You 
will find it is so with any kind of composition—the 
whole must be vigorously stirred to get an intimate 
mixture. 


During the first two months of the present year the 
exportations of tin from the Federated Malay States 
amounted to 9,275 tons, as against 7,875 tons during 
the same period last year, an increase of 1,400 tons. 
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A MODERN COLD ROLLING MILL. 


The machine described hereafter is the result of a 
long practical experience on the part of the builders, 
and has proved to be a high standard mill since put 
on the market. It is especially adapted for rolling 
strips down to the thinnest of gauges, and is therefore 
indispensable to all brass and copper mills where ac- 
curacy and finish are important factors. ‘These ma- 
chines are built in different sizes of rolls and depend- 
ing on the width of the strips the mills are either fur- 
nished single or double geared. 

The annexed cut shows the machine metor driven, 
whereas it is also built with pulley drive, chain drive, 
or by means of an underground shafting, according to 
the local conditions of the shop. For manufacturing 
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MODERN COLD ROLLING MILL. 


smooth and accurate brass and copper strips, chilled 
iron rolls are entirely abandoned as far as finishing is 
concerned, and the rolls in this mill consist of one 
solid block of cast steel, extremely hard and highly 
polished; the necks of the rolls are also hardened to 
reduce the friction to a minimum. The rolls are ar- 
ranged for interior water cooling, which is done by 
means of fiexible joints on the outside of the necks, as 
the cut shows. The water first passes through the 
upper roll and is then led to the lower one by a flex- 
ible hose. 

The bearings for the rolls are held in position by a 
cross holder and when changing the rolls is neces- 
sary this can quickly be done by untightening the 
bolts, after which the rolls with the bearings can 
easily be slipped out. The housings consist of steel 
castings, thus giving perfect guarantee for steadi- 
ness and compactness of the mill. Above the rolls 
an oil tank is placed to supply a constant stream of 
oil to the bearings, which can be regulated independ- 
ently. The bearings are made of best phosphor 


bronze. The rolls can either be regulated independ- 
ently by two hand levers, as shown, or by means of a 
combined regulating system. On the extension of the 
hand wheel shaft a pinion engages two large gears on 
the pressure spindles, and a steady distance plate 
keeps the arrangement always in a compact state. 
Either of these gears can be disengaged through a 
lever by turning a handle provided for this purpose, 
which will lift the corresponding gear out of its po- 
sition. This system of regulating is especially applied 
where great accuracy of the strips is desired, and on 
account of its allowing a constant control of the pres- 
sure, it is practically indispensable in all cases where 
the finest brass and copper strips have to be rolled. 

The driving mechanism, depending on the size of the 
mill, is either double or single geared. A spur pinion 
on the driving shaft transmits the power to the large 
gear on the pinion housing. The latter one is entirely 
closed and the pinions run in oil. A cover on the top per- 
mits easy access. The transmitting pinions have stag- 
gered teeth in order to avoid irregularities on the mate- 
rial to be rolled. The breaking pins are covered by a 
handsome case to prevent the workmen coming into con- 
tact with any revolving parts. All gears are accurately 
cut and protected with covers. The drive is actuated 
through a friction coil clutch mounted on the driving 
shaft. This system has proved to be far superior to any 
other yet existing on account of its exactness and re- 
liability. Starting and stopping are accomplished by the 
levers shown in front of the machine. 

In case the machine is required to be motor-driven, as 
shown in the accompanying cut, a special bed plate will 
be connected to the rolling mill frame to insure absolute 
alignment. According to the size of the motor this must 
be specially built to suit the driving proportions. ‘The 
pinion on the motor shaft is made of raw hide to elimi- 
nate as much noise as possible when the machine is placed 
on the floor. 

Belt driven machines are arranged to have the pulley 
on the shaft, where the second gear is shown, to re- 
duce the floor space occupied. The winding and reeling 
devices, which are not shown in this cut, will also be 
supplied’ with each mill. The coiler is driven by a belt 
from the pulley of the large gear. The coiling drum 
is made collapsible and consists of four quarter sec- 
tions that can be contracted when the coiled strip is to 
be taken off. The reel can be adjusted to any angle to 
suit the most advantageous introduction of the material 
into the mill. It can also be thrown out of position if 
not required. 

In the bed of the frame a tank is placed for catching the 
waste oil. An outside grooveis cast in the bed which 
serves likewise for catching waste oil and preventing it 
from soiling the floor. 

Each machine is supplied complete in ready working 
condition. A small receiving table is attached and also 
a wrench racket. All foundation bolts and wrenches are 
supplied. The machine shown in the cut is an 8 x 10- 
inch mill, but, as stated, all kinds of mills are built and 
on request, but details of the material to be rolled must 
be given. 

These machines are built by Walzmaschinenfabrik 
August Schmitz, of Dusseldorf, Germany. 
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THE PARKS PORTABLE MOLDER. 

The Parks portable molding machine is strictly au- 
tomatic in every way. It is the result of extended 
experiments which demonstrated that certain mechani- 
cal principles could be used to advantage in the prep- 


FIG. 1. RAMMING UP THE FLASKS. 

aration of a mold. This discovery was simply that 
of counterbalancing all weight except that of the sand 
itself and in utilizing the force of gravity for ramming 
up molds by jarring or jolting the flasks. Since there 
was but one way of utilizing this principle, the first 


FIG. 2. VIEW SHOWING THE ROLLING OVER PROCESS. 
machine constructed was a complete success and later 
machines have been improved only in the refinement 
of details of construction. 

The following description taken in connection with 
the three engravings herewith presented will make the 
construction and operation of the machine easily un- 
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derstood. The rock-over table or match plate su) 

ports are held at each end in bearings on the pist: 

heads, which are secured to the upper end of the pi- 
ton rods. These rods are adapted to move up an 
down in adjustable brass boxes inside of suitably ar 
ranged tubing, the bearings being entirely protecte: 
from sand and grit. The rocker-arms at the bottom 
of the frame work are connected on each side of the 
machine through the pitmen to the piston heads and 
by means of a foot lever attached to the rocker-arms, 
the operator causes the pistons with the rock-over 
table and flasks to move up and down for the pur- 
pose of jarring the sand in the flask. The weight of 
the flask itself and all the moving parts except the 
sand are center-balanced or suspended by adjustable 
springs. At each downward stroke the angle irons 
supporting the match-plate and flask strike against the 
bumpers, thus jarring or jolting the sand down around 
the patterns, only a few blows being required to attain 
the degree of firmness desired. Back-boards are 
clamped on top of the molds and the latter rolled 


FIG. 3. DRAWING OF THE PATTERNS. 


over and lowered until these back-boards rest upon 
the bumpers. The operator then pulls down the hand 
lever which squeezes the backs of the molds and au- 
tomatically releases the clamp holding the back-boards 
and at the same time this operation levels the molds 
or brings the patterns into perfect line with the back- 
boards, after which the operator, by raising the hand- 
lever back to its normal position and at the same time 
pushing down on the foot-lever draws the patterns 
perfectly straight from the molds. 

While this operation is apparently very simple, the 
machine would not be practicable without the Parks 
invention, which consists broadly of counter-balanc- 
ing all non-essential weight and in utilizing the force 
of gravity for ramming up the mold. Jarring, jolting 
or otherwise ramming up the mold by the force of 
gravity is claimed to be the best means employed 
for molding from any sort of pattern. It will be ap- 
parent, however, even to those who have not had 
experience with this method that it is only the weight 
of the body of the sand itself that is effective in pack- 
ing the sand firmly around the pattern. In other 
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words, a body of sand in a flask, falling a certain dis- 
tance and striking a light, yet solid blow, will pack or 
ram itself by the force of gravity more effectively 
than it a flask were placed in a house and the latter 
allowed to fall the same distance. While this illustra- 
tion is a homely one, it serves to show the vast differ- 
ence in the application or use of the gravity method in 
this machine. 

In making snap flask molds the cope and drag are 
rammed at the same time, while with ordinary flasks 
the required number of drags from each pattern is first 
made, after which the copes for the same are rammed 
up. The entire operation of completing a perfect cope 
and drag is accomplished in a few minutes’ time 
without any strain on either the operator or any part 
of the machine. 


This machine is manufactured by the Mitchell- 


Parks Manufacturing Company, Missouri Trust Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NOPACK GLOBE VALVE. 


We here present an illustration of a new and dis- 
tinct type of globe valve, patented in March last and 


placed upon the market by the Nopack Valve Com-_ 


pany, of 2049 North Second street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
As its name implies, no packing whatever is required, 
all leakage being prevented by a double-ground joint. 
The stem, having no vertical movement, forms a per- 
fect ground joint between the bonnet and locknut and 
will wear as long as the whole valve lasts. 
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NOPACK GLOBE VALVE. 


Another important feature is the vertical movement 
of the valve or disc holder H. This valve is raised and 
lowered by turning the wheel, but being keyed in po- 
sition, it has no rotary motion, and, of course, does 
not cut out the disc like other valves. The discs are not 
of special design but are interchangeable with other 
first-class discs. These valves are made of high-grade 
steam metal and are guaranteed for a working pres- 
sure of 150 pounds. The construction will be under- 
stood from the accompanying sectional drawing. 
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THE STOLL POWER SHEARS. 


The D. H. Stoll Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
furnished the following power shears to the buffalo 
Copper & Brass Rolling Mill, of Buffalo: 

One 11-ft. shear to cut 18 gauge soft steel, weight 
5,200 lbs.; two 10-ft. shears to cut 18 gauge soft steel, 
weight 4,950 lbs.; one 6-ft. shear to cut 14 gauge soft 
steel, weight 3,400 Ibs.; one 52-in. shear to cut '%-inch 
soft steel, weight 4,300 Ibs. 

These were all furnished with 5 horsepower Westing- 
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THE STULL POWER SHEARS. 


house motors mounted on brackets and geared to the 
back shaft. 

Two 52-inch shears cut 14 gauge soft steel, and are 
equipped with 3 horsepower motors. This type of shears 
weighs 3,100 pounds without the motor. 

All of these shears had a small gap in the housings, 
so that longer sheets could be trimmed, or strips of great- 
er length than the cutting edges, could be cut off up to 
2% inches wide. Cut gears were used throughout; the 
pinion on the cutter shaft being made of wrought iron. 

These machines are all of the same type, as shown in 
the engraving, which is the 52-inch for %-inch material. 


According to a decision by the Board of General 
Appraisers, amorphous diamonds, commercially known 
as black diamonds, carbon, or carbonado, used in the 
construction of drills for mining and prospecting pur- 
poses, and as metal cutting tools, if advanced from their 
natural condition by cleaving, splitting, cutting, or 
other process, are dutiable at the rate of 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, as “diamonds advanced,” etc., and 
not free of duty as “miners’ diamonds not set.” 


are 


The London Financial Times states that negotia- 
tions “are within sight of successful termination” for 
a proposed convention in the spelter trade. The ob- 
ject of the negotiations is, it states, to effect an ar- 
rangement to regulate the production and selling price 
of spelter in Europe. Parties to the convention are 
the producers in Silesia, western Germany, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. It is stated that all the German 
producers, with the exception of Von Giesch’s Erben, 
are now in accord on the subject of a convention. Von 
Giesch’s Erben is one of the most important produ- 
cers on the European continent, its annual output 
amounting to some 30,000 long tons, or one-seventh 
of the entire production of Germany. 
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TO TELL, OR NOT TO TELL. 


In an editorial in our issue for May, 1908, we said: 

“We must confess that we could never understand why 
any manufacturer, having discovered a profitable proces; 
or method, should be expected to present it to the public. 
To him it is a cash asset, and he would be just as fair to 
himself if he donated a portion of his capital to the 
general public—and in either instance he would be rele- 
gated to the foolish class.” 

This was written in the hope that someone would come 
after us with a club of large dimensions and advocate the 
“wide dissemination of knowledge” and the open door. 
But, since no one appeared to be willing to dance to our | 
fiddling, we are in the same predicament as the man who 
has to explain his own joke. Of course we left a loop- 
hole in the phrase “any manufacturer, having discovered 
a profitable process or method.” Here the main point is 
concerning who is to be the judge of the profitable quali- 
ties of the process; certainly not the man who owns and 
used the process—he revolves in his own little circle and 
can see nothing beyond his own little orbit. He is un- 
doubtedly honest in the belief that he really has some- 
thing of great value and he is not tainted with generosity 
to the extent of giving it away. Psychology would ex- 
plain that such a man, with his mind always directed in- 
wardly, who is busiest with self-concentration, finally be- 
comes imbued with the conviction that what he thinks is 
and must be absolutely true; therefore his methods are 
of the greatest momerit and he must keep them secret— 
the world would wobble if any one found them out. 

Some ten or twelve years ago the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers met in convention in Providence, 
R. I. At one session the members received an invita- 
tion to visit an engine plant having a world-wide reputa- 
tion; that is, all who were not engaged in the engine 
business would be welcome. It is needless to state that 
that particular plant was not burdened with visitors of 
any creed during the convention. It may be said, how- 
ever, that if all the engine builders in the United States 
had inspected that plant at that time they would not 
have come away filled with new ideas as to how a manu- 
facturing establishment should be conducted; there was 
not the ghost of a secret anywhere in the neighborhood. 

At the summer meeting, just closed, of the Institution 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers (England), a quite 
unusual course was followed. According to The Iron- 
monger, of London, the following note was sent out: 


“As valuable information is contained in the papers to 
be read, it has been decided that they shall not be made 
public, but confined to the members of the Institution by 
being made copyright. A copy may be had before the 
meeting, by any member, of either paper on written appli- 
cation to the secretary.” 
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This is an extraordinary statement to emanate from a 
society which was founded “to promote the science and 
practice of heating * * * and otlier kindred subjects, and 
to give an impulse to invention likely to be useful to the 
members * * * and to the community at large.” Some 
of the societies in this country protect their proceed- 
ings by copyright, but we have yet to hear of one that 
bars its papers from proper use by the trade press. The 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, like some manufac- 
turers, have secrets and they mean to keep them tight 
locked in their own little congregation of three hun- 
dred—we are informed that numbers their membership. 
But it is too bad to keep palpitating humanity in cruel 
suspense until they get ready to promote the science and 
practice of heating. What people in this country want 
at this time of the year, with the thermometer ranging 
the nineties, is not a disquisition on heating problems, but 
on ventilation, preferably according to the circulating 
method. 

During the past twenty years we have visited hun- 
dreds of manufacturing plants, big and little, good and 
bad, clean and dirty, in all parts of the country, and 
never yet saw a trade secret, or even heard of one, that 
was large enough to be measured with a micrometer. As 
actualities they are mighty elusive, but as rumors they are 
as plenty as Hamlet’s fleas. Before having been con- 
ducted through a works we have often been pledged to 
say nothing about the methods or appliances of the 
concern. After the inspection we would always seek some 
quiet nook and commune with ourselves. We would 
search ourselves mentally and physically in the endeavor 
to find the secret. Not being successful, we would pat 
ourselves approvingly and breathe a blessing on the man 
who had made us promise to say nothing about his 
plant ; he had saved us the trouble of writing a story that 
was not worth the writing. 


INCOMPLETE RECORDS OF THE A. B. F. A. 

As will be noted in our department devoted to Asso- 
ciations and Societies, the business doings and profes- 
sional papers of the American Brass Founders’ Associa- 
tion will be printed with those of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, and both will be issued as one series. 
We presume the expense will be shared pro rata. 

This arrangement will benefit both societies, and wil! 
be of special value to the members of the Brass Associa- 
tion, since it will place at their disposal the large number 
of papers read before the Foundrymen. These contribu- 
tions, taken year in and year out, cover the big subject 
of foundry practice in the completest way. 

We understand the first number under this plan will 
be issued very shortly and will contain a full report 
of the Toronto Convention of the Brass Association, and 
will also have an account of the business meetings held 
last year in Philadeplhia when the Association was 
formed. 

This is all as it should be, with one exception which 
we think is very serious. At the Philadelphia meeting 
four papers were presented on “Science Applied to the 
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Brass Foundry,” by Andrew M. Fairlie; “Electro-Depo- 
sition of Brass,” by Charles H. Proctor; “A Plea for 
Healthful Conditions in the Brass Industy,” by Walter 
B. Snow, and “Automatic Polishing,” by Jonas A, Par 
ker; they will be omitted from the permanent record of 
the Association. These papers can only be obtained now 
in pamphlet form of a size not suitable for binding with 
or insertion in the transactions as they will be printed. 
If these papers are to be thrown out because they are not 
worth the small cost of their preservation in the printed 
proceedings, then the committee having this matter in 
charge has made no error of judgment. 


THE BRITISH HALL MARK—A FRENCH APPLICATION. 

The Birmingham Jewelers’ Association has in recent 
years registered several applications to escape the strin- 
gency of its Hall Marks. The effort on the part of 
Switzerland a short time ago will still be remembered. 
Latterly, the French Government have submitted to the 
Foreign Office a request that the French mark of quality 
applicable to gold and silver wares‘be recognized in Great 
Britain, and carry with it exemption from the necessity 
of submitting on importation to British assay and_ hail 
marking. The reasons assigned by France are the in- 
convenience and expense of sending jewelry over in 
a semi-finished condition and the disfiguring of articles 
by excessive marks when both French and English have 
to be included. The proposal has come through the 
Board of Trade to the various assay authorities, Jewelers’ 
Associations, and Chambers of Commerce. It has met 
everywhere with uncompromising opposition mainly on 
the ground that the French test is much less severe than 
the British test. In Great Britain any articles which 
fall short of the required standard by the merest frac- 
tion of excessive alloys are rejected and broken, while in 
France it is customary to allow a “remedy” of three one- 
thousandths below standard quality, and as long as the 
excess of alloy is not greater than that, the mark of qual- 
ity is applied. Among British jewelers this difference is 
regarded as vital. There is dissatisfaction, also, with 
the method of assaying in France by means of the an- 
cient “touchstone,” which consists in the filing off by 
means of the stone, of a small streak of metal, which is 
compared with standard metal, and tested by acid. It is 
complained that this can only be approximate. Another 
difference is that in France only occasional links or 
parts are marked, whereas in this country every part is 
marked. 

Still stronger objection is taken with regard to silver 
plate in respect of which a lower quality wil pass the test. 
In fact, the French standard, consisting of 800 parts of 
fine silver per thousand, is an illegal quality in this coun- 
try, and to recognize the French mark would, therefore, 
open the British market to silver now excluded. In view 
of the existing difficulty of avoiding fraud the trade are 
determined not to open the door to further abuse. 

In the representations made to the Board of Trade it 
is pointed out that the compulsory marking in the United 
Kingdom only applies to what is technically known as 
gold and silver “plate,” outside of which there is a vast 
variety of articles such as gold chains, finger rings 
(except wedding rings), brooches, pendants, scarf pins 
and earrings, and French makers can send these goods to 
the United Kingdom without submitting them to British 
assay. The question has been taken up very strongly 
by the Birmingham Association, which alone comprises 
382 firms, and represents quite 60,000 employees. 
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SLUSH MOLDS. 
To the Editor of Tue Merar. INnpustry: 

In your issue of March, 1908, I note a criticism ‘of 
my article on “Slush Molds,” published in the Decem- 
ber, 1907, issue, by Mr. John Honan. As you are no 
doubt aware, I am always pleased to have anyone 
comment upon my writings; it makes THe METAL 
INDUSTRY more interesting to me to see such com- 
ments. 

Mr. Honan states that it is impossible to get good 
slush castings with 12% per cent. of antimony. I 
would say in answer that one of the largest producers 


of casting metal in the world is of the opinion that 
antimony and lead composition containing not more 
than 13 per cent. of antimony gives far better results 
than a composition containing a larger percentage. 
Often in their experience, when the metal does not 
run sharp and clear they advise adding from 1 to 2 
pounds of lead to the hundred pounds of their casting 
metal. 

I have proved the value of this statement in my 
own experience in large plain castings, such as pil- 
lars that weigh 5 pounds each and are sometimes 2 
feet long. A metal containing too much antimony 
runs away too freely in the slushing, even when the 
mold is maintained sufficiently cool. In such cases I 
have reduced the mixture as low as 11 per cent. and 
have produced excellent results. In the production of 
small, solid castings, such as the ash tray illustrated 
in Mr. Honan’s article, I would never think of using 
more than 13 per cent. antimony, if the heat of the 
metal is correct and is sufficiently clean. Sharp and 
clear castings can be produced that will show even 
the minutest details of the mold. 

I do agree with Mr. Honan in his statement that it 
is not necessary to vent molds if properly made by the 
mold maker. The right angle is absolutely necessary 
when casting for successful results, but even this will 
not prevent air shots or semi-porous holes in the cast- 
ings. This is due to the numerous angles and curves 
in many kinds of molds, where it is impossible to ex- 
clude the air, or cause it to come forth through the 
gate when pouring; therefore air vents are essential 
to allow the air to escape. 

In my experience the gates of a mold are of the ut- 
most importance, both in slush and solid castings. 
In long, straight slush castings it is necessary to pour 
them on a level, and to do this it is sometimes neces- 
sary to have angle gates so that in pouring the high- 
est point of the gate will be exactly opposite the cen- 
ter of the mold. In this manner the air is able to es- 
cape as the mold fills with metal. 

An important feature in casting is to have the metal 
clean and as free from arsenic as possible. Of the 
many methods used in cleaning that I have tried, 
none have been so successful as adding coal ashes, 
as it is well known that all ashes produced by com- 
bustion contain more or less potash. I have found 
that the arsenic in the metal combines with the potash 
in the ashes to a certain extent, giving a cleaner and 
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brighter metal that will run sharp and clear. My 
casters cover their metal every night with ashes for 
this purpose. 
H. Proctor. 
Arlington, N. J., July 6, 1908. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Copper Handbook; A Manual of the Copper In- 
dustry of the World. Volume VII. 1228 pages. Price, 
$5. Compiled and published by Horace J. Stevens, 
Houghton, Mich. 

The new edition of this book is materially larger than 
the preceding ones, as it contains about 180,000 words of 
new matter. It contains 25 chapters, an increase of nine, 
treating of copper under the headings of History, Geology, 
Chemistry Mineralogy, Mining, Milling, Concentrating, 
Hydrometallurgy, Pyrometallurgy, Electrometallurgy, Al- 
loys, Brands, rades, Uses, Substitutes, Terminology, 
Geography, Copper Deposits, Copper Mines and Statis- 
tics. The treatment given the subject in 1,228 pages is 
encyclopaedic in scope, but the logical and orderly ar- 
rangement of the great mass of facts presented, coupled 
with a table of contents, full index and alphabetical ar- 
rangement of districts, countries, mines, minerals and 
glossary render it possible to ascertain any given fact with 
almost as much ease as a word is found in a dictionary. 
This is a point of much value to readers that has been 
overlooked in many otherwise excellent works of refer- 
ence. 

In whatever light the Copper Handbook is viewed, 
whether in describing the thousands of different copper 
mines, in all parts of the world, in the plain descrip- 
tions of intricate processes of mining, milling, smelting 
and refining, or in the forty pages of statistics covering 
the copper industry of the globe in its various commer- 
cial and financial aspects, the book must stand a monument 
of patience and labor, it being the unaided work of a single 
man. 

The book will be found of deep interest and practical 
value to every man interested in the subject of copper, 
from whatever standpoint, whether he be engaged in the 
production or use of the metal, or is an investor in 
copper shares. The descriptions of the mines are written 
without fear or favor, and several hundred mining com- 
panies, some very prominent, are handled wtihout gloves, 
and in a manner that would justify no end of libel suits 
were the author not sure of his facts. 


“Klondyke at Home,” is the title of a book prepared 
by James Allen, 2453%4 Folsom street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., containing formulas intended for the brass foun- 
der, the machinist, the engineer and particularly the 
electrician. All the formulas are figured out,: and 
there are instructions as to melting, mixing, fluxing, 
molding and pouring, and the book is a ready 
reckoner. 


Last year Germany produced 32,473 metric tons of 
copper, 5,864 metric tons of tin, 142,571 tons of lead, 
208,195 tons of spelter, 386,933 kilograms of silver 
and 4,682 kilograms of gold. 
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FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS. 


METALL URGICAL. 


.—Please give me a standard or reliable mixture 
for steam valves: 


A.—The United States Navy standard for steam 
metal is: 
10 
The British Admiralty standard is: 
Zine 5 


A reliable mixture which is easier to machine } the 
above is composed of: 


In using up steam metal turnings it is a good plan to 
melt up some heavy scrap, such as gates, etc., and form 
a bath into which the turnings can be fed. Salt is a good 
flux. The dirt and skimmings should be put through a 
fine riddle. The small pieces of brass are then removed 
for remelting and the fine dust is saved for sale. If put 
through a washing machine the fine copper dust floats off 


and is lost. Ge 


©O.—(1) We want a metal to back up a copper mold 
which will have the same equivalent shrinkage as copper, 
so that there will be no tension between the two in heat- 
ing and cooling. This would have to stand a tempera- 
ture of about 800 degrees at least and we would prefer 
something which would melt at about this point so that 
it would not require excessive heating to melt. (2) We 


would also like the analysis of Parson’s white brass No. 
2 double. 


A.—(1) We regret to inform you you are asking for 
something which does not exist. There is no metal that 
has an equivalent shrinkage with copper and a melting 
point of 800 degrees F. The following plan is suggested 
for consideration: Make a pattern of solid cast copper 
slightly larger than your %-inch thickness copper mold 
and from this you may pour any number of solid copper 
backs after the manner described on page 506 of Peter’s 
Modern Copper Smelting (price $5). These copper 
backs should be of such size that your %-inch thickness 
copper molds will fit snugly into them and you can of 
course have them any weight you wish. Cover the back 
of the mold with a very thin foil of silver solder; place 
your copper back on this and heat in a muffle to 1,200 
degrees F°., or a red heat which will melt the silver solder 
and solder the two copper parts together. (2) Parson’s 
white brass No. 2 double contains tin 62, copper 4 and 
zinc 34.—J. L. J. 


O.—We are reading your publication and have received 
quite a number of good suggestions from it. We are 
manufacturing a revolving self-heating flat iron, but are 
greatly troubled by not getting smooth castings, same 
having many imperfections which no grinding can 
remedy and much plugging is too expensive. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE NON- 
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A.—Your iron is probably 
melted and of too open a grain. 
iron and 4% machinery scrap a close grain will be ob- 
tained. Fluidity may be had by adding about 10 per 
cent. Mannie charcoal softener. Your flat irons should 
be cast with skim gates and the side that is to be polished 
in the drag.—-J. L. J. 


not fluid enough when 
By using No. 2 foundry 


©.—We are having trouble with our globe valve cores, 
and in many of our castings we use flour sand cores, 
which blow readily, but in the globe valve cores the flour 
sand is not stiff enough to keep the cores from sagging 
in the mold. Oil sand does not blow out clean. 


A.—lInstead of flour sand use a mixture of equal parts 
of lake sand and molding sand, adding one part of mo- 
lasses to every twenty of sand.—J. L. J. 


©.—What do you recommend to put in melted brass 
so that the castings will not come porous? We do not 
think phosphorous is the best thing; it seems to make 
the castings weak and helps to burn the core sand into 
the metal. We have a great deal of trouble with spongy 
castings, blow holes, etc., not being able to pass our test- 
ing pumps at 125 to 175 pounds pressure. 


A.—Your trouble is probably due to aluminum which 
is nearly always used in refining remelted spelter. No 
deoxidizer can make old scrap brass equal to new metal, 
as the melted metal from the scrap will retain more or 
less oxides and dross. The least harmful deoxidizer is 
probably 10 per cent. silicon-copper. If your scrap brass 
is very light melt some heavy scrap to form a bath and 
then feed the light material into it.—J. L. J. 


().—Can you tell me how to make copper castings for 
electrical work, whether to make in dry sand molds, etc. ? 


A.—Green sand molds may be used for copper cast- 
ings, but the sand should be worked as dry as possible. 
As the metal has a high shrinkage the molds should not 
be rammed too hard where there are green sand cores. 
A mixture of 9914 pounds best electrolytic or lake ingot 
copper and 2 pound of aluminum will give a good elec- 
trical conductivity and sound castings if the copper is 
melted quick and hot. Do not soak in fire; add the 
aluminum after pulling from the furnace.—J. L. J. 


MECHANICAL 


QO.—Having heard there is a solution that will 
sharpen files by immersion, would like to know what 
it is. 


A.—The solution for 
sulphuric acid. Allow 
they are eaten sharp. 
cold water.—E. W. 


sharpening files is diluted 
the files to lay in it until 
Then rinse thoroughly with 


©.—Can you give me a receipt for fastening 
brass fittings to glass? 


smali 


A.—Melt 75 parts resin, 15 parts wax, add 1 part 
calcined plaster and 15 parts burnt ochre. For use, 
apply warm.—E. W. 
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CHEMICAL 


().—Would like you to give us a 14-K gold solution 
for flash plating on solid gold rings and watch cases, 
something that is bright and not too red. 


A.—For 14-K flash gilding on solid gold articles, pre- 
pare a solution as follows: 10 pennyweights pure gold 
converted to chloride or 25 pennyweights of commer- 
cially pure chloride of gold; 10 ounces c. p. cyanide, and 
3 gallons of water. Use 14-K anodes and use at a boil- 
ing temperature. If a redder tone is desired prepare a 
solution of copper as follows and add a little to the gold 
solution : 


Carbonate of copper .......... Y% oz. 
Cyanide of potassium .......... 1 ” 


Imitation gold deposits are produced by oreide metal ; 
this comes in the red and yellow metal. This is dis- 
solved in nitric acid and precipitated as a carbonate or 
cyanide of the metal, and then taken up with cyanide of 
potassium and bisulphite of soda. A very weak solution 
is used at a boiling temperature. Good imitations of 

are thus produced.—C. P. 


©.—(1) I would like to get a formula for the finish 
of the enclosed pull, and how to get it a little lighter or 
a little darker. (2) We plate a large amount of nickel 
steel 4 feet long and about 3 inches wide. We would 
like a formula for a preservative to keep the polish and 
prevent rusting. 


A.—(1) To produce the color same as sample, copper 
plate in the usual manner, then produce a dead finish by 
scratch brushing the surface wet, using a little pumice 
stone applied to the brush. Use a little sal soda in the 
brush water. Then immerse the articles in a solution 
consisting of one teaspoonful of hydrosulphuret of am- 
monia in one gallon of cold water ; one or two seconds’ im- 
mersion will be all that is necessary. Scratch brush 
lightly without using pumice stone, but keep the surface 
moist. Then dry out and lacquer by dipping in the 
usual manner. (2) There is nothing better than a little 
boiled linseed oil applied to the surface; or lay the fin- 
ished product in boxes and sprinkle precipitated carbon- 
ate of lime over it. This keeps away the moisture and 
when wiped clean with a soft cloth increases the lustre of 
the polished surface.—C, P. 


Q.—We are manufacturing all kinds of tools, a great 
many of which are sold with a black finish, and we un- 
derstand that some manufacturers are using a black dip, 
that must be heated to a boiling point and the tools 
dipped in for two or three minutes, and when they are 


taken out have a soft black finish. The process must be 
inexpensive. 


A.—The following formula is being used for produc- 


ing a black non-oxidizable surface upon iron and steel 
tools : 


Chloride of bismuth.............. 1 oz. 
Bichloride of mercury ............ a 
Chloride of copper ............... Ro 
Denatured alcohol ............... . 


can be pursued if a deeper black is desired. By boiling 
the articles in plain water for a short time the results 
are somewhat improved.—C, P. 
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Q.—We have made up a gold solution which we took 
from THe Mera Inpustry. This solution being used 
hot naturally evaporates ; we replenish this with the wash. 
What we want to know is how to keep it in good working 
order. Please advise us if we should add to this old solu- 
tion enough of new solution, with all the ingredients in 
proportion, to bring it up to the original quantity. To 
make a simple question we have made up this solution, 
but do not know how to keep it up after it has run down. 


A.—The solution referred to can be maintained. in per- 
manent use by adding occasionally chloride of gold, as the 
bath requires it to maintain a good color. In adding 
cyanide prepare a concentrated solution of cyanide in 
warm water, then add a teaspoonful or more according to 
the size of your bath. It is not necessary to add the 
phosphate and bisulphate of soda in quantities. When 
the solution deposits dullish gold a pennyweight or two 
of bisulphite of soda will bring up the color.—C. P. 


Q.—I wish to copper plate some leaves and flowers. I 
would like to dip these in a metallic solution instead of 
covering them with plumbago before copper plating. 
Kindly inform me if this can be done. 

A.—The method that is now being used to metallize 
flowers, lace and other delicate objects previous to electro 
plating consists in coating the surface with an alcoholic 
solution of nitrate of silver in the following proportion: 

Denatured alcohol ............... 12 ozs. 

This should be used slightly warm. Now dip, spray 
or brush the articles to be plated with this solution, then 
allow to dry at the normal temperature. Now prepare a 
solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon in the pro- 
portion of 1 ounce yellow phosphorus and 12 ounces of 
the bisulphide of carbon. Now proceed as before by 
coating the silvered surface by dipping, spraying or 
brushing. The metallic silver is thereby reduced and as 
soon as dry the objects are ready for immersion in the 
copper bath. They may afterward be finished in silver, 
gold or any other color desired.—C. P. 


Q.—Can you give me a formula for coating small 
pieces of steel work with zinc by the immersion process ; 
I believe this is being done in the United States. 


A.—For coating small articles of steel with zinc by the 
contact process proceed as follows: Prepare a concen- 
trated solution of equal parts of chloride of zinc and sal 
ammoniac in boiling water. Place the cleansed articles 
on a perforated piece of sheet zinc and in a short time 
they will be sufficiently coated —C. P. 


Q.—In your issue of April, 1906, you give an article 
called “Galvanizing Solution” and for the anodes you 
speak of equal parts of antimonial lead and common 
zinc. We have tried to get some of this lead and are 
told that much depends upon what quantity of anti- 
mony should be used, that is, what proportion of an- 
timony and lead. 


A.—In the article on galvanizing that you refer to 
the anodes of antimonial lead should consist of 10 
parts antimony and 90 parts lead. One anode of this 
composition to 2 of zinc should be used.—C. P. 


Q.—I have a silver bath, 170 gallons. My firm want 
me to get 9 dwts. of silver on a medium-sized coffee 
pot. I find I am unable to do it without running 
them from 2 to 2% hours. I use 6 anodes, 7 by I! 
inches, three on each side. My current is 14 am- 
peres. The solution stands 30 Baume with 214 ounces 
silver to the gallon. 


July, 1908. 


A.—You are evidently carrying too much free cy- 
anide in your bath; with only 2% ounces of silver to 
the gallon the solution should not stand over 15 
Baume. To increase the deposit it would be advisable 
to add at least 34 to 14 ounces more silver to the gal- 
lon, either in the form of chloride or cyanide of sil- 
ver. Do not add any more cyanide. When you make 
the addition of silver it would also be advisable to in- 
crease the anode surface. You are no doubt con- 
stantly robbing your solution of its silver on account 
of the deficiency of anode surface.—C. P. 


Q.—We are experimenting with a solution for elec- 
tro-tinning insides of copper cans. We have used the 
following: 3544 ounces carbonate of potassium, 
35-10 ounces cyanide potassium and 14.11 drams 
chloride of tin. We have been unable to get more 
than a blush of deposit which would brush off easily. 


A.—Try the following formula for your purpose: 


4 ozs 
14 to l oz. 


Use the solution nearly boiling, or not less than 160 
degrees. Use anodes of pure tin. This bath will give 
a good heavy deposit of tin in a few. minutes. In the 
formula you give you do not state the number of the 
gallons of water; if you use the proportions men- 
tioned in 1 gallon of water you will never get re- 
sults. Weak solutions of tin are best for electro de- 
posits. The proportions given by you are sufficient 
for at least 10 gallons of solution.—C. P. 


Q.—Kindly inform me to what use the salts that 
accumulate in a bright dipping acid can be put to. 


A.—The salt that crystallizes out from a bright dip- 
ping acid contains sulphate of copper and sulphate of 
zinc. These can be washed with cold water and then 
redissolved in hot water and precipitated with car- 
bonate of soda to produce carbonate of copper and 
zinc. The latter can be used in strengthening brass or 
bronze baths in the usual manner.—C. P. 


©.—In making nickel electrotypes, what means are 
adopted for starting the deposit? 


A.—The usual method is black leading; then im- 
mersion in a sulphate of copper solution in shallow 
trays and sprinkling with very fine iron filings; after- 
ward give at least 1 hour deposit in the regular copper 
bath and finish in the nickel bath. The sprinkling of 
iron filings upon the surface of the black lead starts 
an immediate deposit of copper and aids in produc- 
ing a more rapid deposit.—C. P. 


Q.—I would like to know of a good receipt for a dip 
that will produce a sand blast finish on iron and brass. I 
have several odd jobs occasionally in builders’ hardware 
(repair work) that call for this finish, such as old oxi- 
dized copper and antique brass, etc. 


A.—A satin finish cannot be produced upon iron with- 
out the sand blast. Brass can be satined by adding sul- 
phate of zinc to a mixture of 1 part nitric acid and 2 
parts oil of vitriol, with 1 or 2 ounces of muriatic acid 
added to each gallon of mixed acids. The best method 
for you to pursue would be to plate your articles in the 
regular manner, then scratch brush them, using water and 
pumice stone to produce a dead finish. Now oxidize the 
articles and brush lightly without pumice stone. After- 
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ward relieve in the usual manner, but use the scratch 
brush and a little pumice stone in place of the buff or felt 
wheel. This produces the dead effect upon the copper or 
brass and gives the sand blast effect —C. P. 


©.—I want a rose gold solution on solid gold. Also 
a formula for taking off green o nsolid gold (or fire) 
in preparing for plating. Also a formula for a good 
Roman on solid gold. : 


A.—An excellent Roman gold on solid work can be ob- 
tained with the following formula: 


Yellow prussiate of potash ....... 2 dwts. 
Carbonate of soda ............... 2 ozs. 


Use fine gold anodes and a hot solution. 
the same formula may be used. 
consisting of the following: 


For rose gold 
Then prepare a solution 


Yellow prussiate of potash ........ 8 ozs. 


Mix thoroughly and add sufficient to produce a shade of 
rose. It is best to use a karat anode alloyed with copper, 
18 parts fine gold to 6 parts copper. For removing the 
green from gold use the following formula: 


Carbonate of copper ............... 2 ozs. 


Then add cyanide of potassium until 15 Baume is reached. 
This should be arranged the same as a regular plating 
bath only with the poles reversed. Cathodes of sheet 
copper should be used and should completely surround 
the small tank or jar used. The articles should be placed 
upon the center pole; with a strong current the green is 
removed quickly, the work being left bright.—C. P. 


Q.—We send you a sample wooden ball which we 
desire to plate. This is a very low priced article which 
we intend to finish in large quantities; we cannot de- 
vote much time and labor to it, and therefore believe a 
dip solution would be best for the first coat. 


A.—There are two methods which may be employed 
in producing an electro deposit upon wood. The first 
is to coat the wooden balls with amyl acetate collodion 
(6 or 8 ounces to the gallon), by dipping in the same 
way as lacquering, and when thoroughly dry immerse 
in a solution consisting of nitrate of silver 1 ounce, 
denatured alcohol 10 to 12 ounces. Allow to dry. 
Then immerse in a solution of yellow phosphorus in 
bisulphide of carbon (1 ounce of phosphorus to 12 
ounces of the bisulphide of carbon). By this process 
a coating of metallic silver is produced upon the sur- 
face which may afterward be coated with copper in 
the usual copper acid and then finished in any finish 
desired. The second method consists in coating the 
surface as mentioned and when dry immerse in a dilute 
varnish thinned with turpentine so that it is only 
slightly tacky. Allow to dry a little, then cover them 
entirely: with copper bronze powder. When dry brush 
off the surplus powder with a soft brush and proceed 
in the same manner as above. This may give you the 
better result of the two.—C. P. 


FURTHER STUDY OF BINARY ALLOYS. 


N. A. Pushin (Journal Russian Phys-Chem. Soc. 39, 1907; 
abstract in Chemical Abstracts, vol. 2, page 58-64) has shown 
in a series of articles that the measurement of an electro- 
motive force can be made the basis of an investigation into 
the constitution of binary alloys in much the same way as the 
cooling curves. An electrolytic cell is constructed in which 
one electrode is made of the alloy to be investigated, the 
other electrode is made of the less noble of the two metals 
composing the alloy, while the electrolyte is a solution of a 
salt of this less noble-metal. The manner in which the elec- 
tro-motive force of such a cell changes when the composition 
of the alloy is made to change, serves to show the constitu- 
tion of the alloy. The author has investigated the alloys from 
over sixty pairs of metals. Some of his results on the most 
important of the alloys may be of interest. 


Alloys of zinc and copper: The author concludes that there 
are four compounds formed—Zns Cu (14.7% copper), Zn, Cu 
(32.7% copper), Zn Cu (49.2% copper), and Zn Cu, (66.1% 
copper). 

Alloys of zine and silver: These alloys are analogous to 
those of zinc and copper. Up to about 41% of silver they are 
crystalline, have the color of zinc, are coarse grained and very 
brittle. Their hardness gradually increases with the per- 
centage of silver, reaching a maximum at 45% silver. Further 
addition of silver makes the alloy brittle; the hardness then 
begins to increase, reaching a second maximum at about 
62.5% silver. The alloy with 52% silver has a white shining 
appearance; on standing in the air its surface assumes a 
bright rose color. With 74% of silver the alloy on prolonged 
exposure to the air assumes a bright yellow color on the sur- 
face. This alloy and all those with still more silver are 
tenacious and malleable. Four compounds are indicated. The 
close analogy in composition between the brasses and the 
silver-zine alloys suggests a similarity in mechanical proper- 
ties which would make the latter as valuable for technical 


and domestic purposes as the former except in the matter 
of expense. 


Alloys of Lead and Arsenic: Alloys containing up to 6% 
of arsenic are soft, but those containing about 13% of arsenic 
are hard and brittle and exhibit a distinct crystalline struc- 
ture. There is no evidence of the formation of compounds. 

Alloys of tin with metals of the iron group: rst. Tin- 
nickel: By addition of small quantities of nickel to tin or of 


tin to nickel the hardness of either metal is considerably 
increased. 


2. Alloys of tin and manganese are white and soft when 
there is not over 20% of manganese. With more manganese 
they are brittle. 

3. Tin-iron alloys are relatively *soft except 
large percentages of iron. 

4. Tin-chronium alloys are very soft and resemble tin. 
Only those very high in chromium (80% or more) are hard. 


those with 


FERRO-BRONZES. 


A series of three articles have appeared in the Metall-Technik 
(Feb. and Mar., 1908) on ferro-bronzes or alloys containing 
55-62% of copper and 38-45% of zinc with small amounts of 
iron, usually less than 1 or 1.5%. In Germany these alloys are 
made by the Durener Metallwerke and sold under the name of 
Durana-metal, In England and America ferro-bronzes are 
known under the name of Delta-metal, Aich’s Metal and ”Sterro- 
metal.” 

The most serious difficulty in the manufacture and treatment 
of these alloys is in obtaining a uniform distribution of the 
iron throughout the metal and in preventing its oxidation. 
Durana-metal is said to be made by a secret process, which 
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overcomes these difficulties. There are some seven grades of the 
metal on the market, which fulfill many different needs of the in- 
dustry. It will be recalled that the most valuable features of 
ferro-bronzes are great strength, toughness, and resistance to 
corrosion. The alloy can be cast, forged, stamped and rolled hot 
and drawn cold. The addition of aluminum or manganese or 
both up to 3% often lends valuable properties to the alloy. The 
Metall-Technik gives some interesting figures on the strength of 
various samples of Durana-metal, showing also the effect of 
mechanical treatment. The most noteworthy results are given 
in the following table: 

Elastic limit. 


Ultimate Elongation. Contraction. 


Lbs. per sq. in. tensile strength. Per cent. Per cent. 
“Alloy M. L.” an- 
nealed soft rods... 17,000 54,000 40. 62. 


85,000 10. 55. 


SOLDERING COMPOUNDS. 


A rather thorough research into the relative values of dif- 
ferent soldering compounds or fluxes has been made by 
Adolf Lippmann (Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, 1907, page 
856). In Germany there has been a strong prejudice against 
the use of any soldering mixtures containing free acid. The 
author attempts to show that soldering with acid mixtures 
is perfectly satisfactory and that with reasonable care to wash 
off the excess of acid after soldering the danger of corrosion 
setting in around the joint may be neglected. A good joint 
is much more readily obtained with an acid mixture such as 
a solution of zinc chloride or a solution of hydrochloric acid 
than with colophony (common rosin). However, there are some 
soldering compounds which are free from acid and yet allow 
the soldering to take place as readily as with the acid mix- 
tures, and naturally these are somewhat to be preferred. 

Many experiments*were made to determine the degree of 
acidity of various soldering compounds and the extent to 
which they attacked the metal. The compounds or fluxes 
considered were ¢olophony, zinc chloride and several prep- 
arations which are on the German market, Tinol, Fludor and 
Létan. ‘Tinol is principally a mixture of glycerine, sal am- 
moniac and finely powdered solder. The composition of 
Fludor and Létan is not given. The author finds that colo- 
phony contains a very high percentage of organic acids. 
Fludor contains about 1/7 as much, while Tinol contains prac- 
tically none. 

Interesting tests of the efficiency of various soldering com- 
pounds were made. For this purpose a brass rod was soldered 
into a hole in a larger brass rod, the end of the smaller rod, how- 
ever, being kept free from solder. The force necessary to 
pull the rod out of the hole was measured. In this way 
the shearing strength of the joint was determined, and by 
comparing this with the shearing strength of the solder itself 
the “efficiency” of the joint was obtained. 

As the average of many tests the following results were 
obtained for the efficiency of joints made with the use of 
various soldering compounds: 

Zine chloride, 80%; Fludor, 79%; 
Tinol, 79%; Létan, 76%; Colophony, 64%. 

The author sees no reason why colophony should ever be 
given the preference among soldering compounds. 


Albert Lamy, of Karlsruhe, Germany, has taken out a German 
patent (No. 186,910), on a process of oxidizing and enameling 
or coloring aluminum objects by the action of acids and alkalies, 
in which oxidation of the metal permits the combination with 
potash lye or similar substances, whereby the surface may be 
colored by the use of lakes or certain aniline or alizarine com- 
pounds which yield colored precipitates upon oxidation. 
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PROTECTING MIRRORS ELECTROLYTICALLY. 


An article in the Metall-Technik (Nov. 23, 1907, page 371) 
describes a new method of preparing a protective coating for mir- 
rors by means of electrolysis. The principal difficulty in deposit- 
ing copper on a thin film of silver obtained on glass by chemical 
means is in overcoming the tendency of the silver film to peel 
off the glass in the neighborhood of the places where the 
electric contact is made. 

The new process, which was found by Martial Freyberg, 
consists in roughening a narrow strip along the edges of the 
glass plate by grinding, sand-blasting or etching with hydro- 
fluoric acid. The silver film is then chemically deposited on 
the glass and the copper is electroplated on to the silver, the 
electric contact being made along the roughened edge. In 
this way the silver is made to adhere so firmly to the glass 
that even with considerable current densities there is no 
tendency for it to separate from the glass. The process has 
been patented in Germany. 


TUNGSTEN AND TANTALUM. 


The metals tungsten and tantalum, which a few years ago 
could hardly be produced in a state of purity at any cost, are 
now being made in considerable quantities, more especially by 
the firm of Siemens-Halske, of Berlin. Probably the most im- 
portant application of these metals will be as filaments for 
incandescent lamps, but tantalum has many properties which 
will render it exceedingly useful. Its great hardness and tough- 
ness are scarcely exceeded by any other metal. 

The manufacture of these two metals has only become a com- 
mercial possibility through the invention of electric furnaces 
by which the metals could be melted in a vacuum. The or- 
dinary ,electric furnace cannot be used, because the metal would 
be contaminated with the carbon of the furnace. Further- 
more, air must be carefully excluded, for not only the oxygen, 
but also the nitrogen of the air, reacts with these metals at such 
high temperatures. 

H. von Wattemberg, by using a new type of electric furnace, 
recently succeeded in making an accurate determination of the 
melting point of tungsten by means of the Vanner optical pyro- 
meter. He found the melting point to lie between 2800° and 2850° c. 
(or between 5072° and 5162° F.). Probably no other known 
substance except carbon has such a high melting point. 


An alloy consisting of 49.5% of nickel, 49.5% of aluminum, 
and 1% of phosphorus, is said by F. J. Schumacher, of Stutt- 
gart, Germany (German Patent No. 190,234), to be suitable for 
coating acid containers and to afford better protection to the 
vessel than lead. 
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“TINOL” AND “FLUDOR.” 


The article on soldering compounds, by A. Lippmann, which 
was published in the Electrotecknische Zeitschrift and which was 
recently reviewed in these columns, has been the subject of much 
discussion and criticism in Germany. It is claimed that the 
value of a soldering compound depends upon other factors be- 
sides those cited by Lippmann and that the first step in an in- 


vestigation of relative merits of different compounds should be 


a chemical analysis. Dr. Emil Hohler, in a recent number of the 
Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, April 2nd, 1908, page 366, makes 
a very thorough comparison of the two soldering compounds 
“Fludor” and “Tinol.” A few of his results will be given here: 

Tinol (made by Kiupper’s Metallwerke) consists of— 

7.9% glycerin. 
3.1% ammonium chloride (salammoniac). 
88.9% metallic powder. 

The metallic powder contains equal parts of tin and lead, 
having, therefore, the composition of a soft solder. 

Fludor is a pasty substance made by Classen & Co. It is used 
as a flux and it contains no metal. An analysis gave— 

34.0% of zinc chloride 
10.5% of organic acids 

The zinc chloride is apparently made up to a paste with a 
substance of the consistency of vaseline and which melts in hot 
water. The organic acid seems to be commercial stearic acid. 

Dr. Hohler considers in great detail the relative merits of 
these two substances and as a result concludes that Tinol is 
preferable in that it is much less, liable to cause corrosion of the 
metal around the soldered joint. 


NON-CORROSIVE QUALITIES OF ALUMINUM. 


The employment of aluminum for the construction of tools 
and apparatus subjected to the action of acids is finding great 
favor in Germany. In chemical works it is being used as a 
substitute for porcelain and copper in sieves, stirring apparatus, 
etc. The “Electrotechnischen Zeitschrift” cites the results of 
tests extending over two years in arsenals at Siegburg. 
Here aluminum has been found to resist the action 
of sulphuric and nitric acids—concentrated or diluted—very 
much better than copper. Perhaps the most severe test was in 
the nitroglycerin plant where mixtures of concentrated nitric 
and sulphuric acids are warmed in aluminum vessels. Even in 
this case the aluminum was so little corroded in two years time 
that the vessels will last years longer, whereas according to 
previous experience it would have been necessary to replace 
vessels of copper, brass, or bronze several times during this 
period. For tools such as tongs, ladels, etc., the aluminum has 
the additional advantage of lightness. 


REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL TRADES ORGANIZATIONS. 


AMERICAN Brass Founpers’ AssociatTion.—President Charles 
J. Caley, New Britain, Conn.; secretary, W. M. Corse, 54 Lathrop 
avenue, Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, John FB. Sheeler, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The object of the association is purely educational, and is 
accomplished by the collection of such information as will be of 
benefit to the members and to general shop practice, by the pres- 
entation of papers on appropriate subjects, and by the publication 
of such literature. 

We have received the following communication from the secre- 
tary: 

Regarding the transactions this year, they will be published 
in conjunction with the American Foundrymen’s Association, and 
will be the same size and type as theirs. Our members will 
receive the A. F. A. transactions along with their own, so that 
the volume will probably consist of several hundred pages and 
will be a valuable addition to any foundryman’s library. These 
transactions will not be issued all at one time but will be sent 


out as fast as they can be gotten ready. They will be paged 
so that they can be bound nicely and will make a neat volume. 

This publication will contain the proceedings of the Toronto 
meeting but will not go back further than that. I have a few 
copies of the proceedings of the Philadelphia meeting without 
the papers which I shall be glad to furnish anyone who wishes 
them. 


NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN BRASS FOUND- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE 1. NAME AND OBJECT. 

Section 1. The name of this Association shall be The Ameri- 
can Brass Founders’ Association. 

Section 2. The object of this Association shall be the ad- 
vancing and dissemination of knowledge concerning the Arts 
connected with the producing, founding, working, and finish- 
ing of the non-ferrous metals and their alloys. This shall be 
accomplished by the interchange of experiences and opinions 
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among the members of the Association by the presentation of 
papers upon appropriate subjects at periodical meetings of the 
Association, by the publication and distribution of such litera- 
ture as may be deemed expedient and by such other means as 
the Executive Board may direct. 


ARTICLE 2. MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall consist 
of two classes, to be called, respectively, active and honorary 
members. 

Section 2. Active Members:—Any firm, corporation, or indi- 
vidual producing, founding, working or finishing non-ferrous 
metals or their alloys, or managers, superintendents, foremen 
and skilled employes thereof. 

Manufacturers or dealers in supplies used by members of this 
Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Members:—Any person whose knowl- 
edge or services are pre-eminently valuable to the Association. 


ARTICLE 3. OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, ten Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. These 
officers collectively shall constitute the Executive Board of the 
Association, 

Section 2. The ten Vice-Presidents shall be selected from 
their respective districts as follows: 

(a) Two for the New England States. 

(b) New York and New Jersey. 

(c) Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia. 

(d) Michigan, Ohio, Indiana. 

(e) Illinois (except City of Chicago), Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utica, Arizona, Nevada, California. 

(f) City of Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Oregon. 

(g) Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indian Territory. 

(h) Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

(1) Ontario and the Western Provinces. 

The Vice-Presidents shall elect one of their number Senior 
Vice-President. 

ARTICLE 4. CONVENTIONS. 

Section 1. This Association shall meet in convention each 
year at the time and place that the Annual Convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association is held. 

Section 2. During the Conventions, meetings shall be held for 
the transaction of business, and for the purpose described in 
Section 2 of Article 1. 

Section 3. Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 5. AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association by two-thirds vote of the members 
in good standing present. In case a quorum be not present the 
Secretary shall within thirty days of adjournment submit the 
proposed amendment to the Members for ballot by mail, 

Section 2. Any proposed amendment endorsed at any time 
by a majority of the Executive Board shall be submitted by the 
Secretary to the Members for ballot by mail. 


By-Laws. 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be elected by 
Ballot by a majority vote of the active members present at the 
Annual Meeting. They shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors have been chosen. 

Section 2. All officers of the Association shall hold office 
for one year from the adjournment of the Annual Meeting at 
which they are elected and until their successors shall have 
been elected. In the case of a vacancy occurring in any office 
during the year the Excutive Board shall fill the vacancy for 
the unexpired term. 

Section 3. The President shall have general supervision over 
the affairs of the Association, shall preside at all meetings and 
shall perform such other duties as usually devolve upon a pre- 
siding officer. 

Section 4. The Senior Vice-President shall perform the du- 
ties of the President in the absence of the latter. In the ab- 
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sence of both President and Senior Vice-President, the Vi: 
Presidents present shall elect one of their number to act 
President. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to ke« 
the records and conduct the correspondence of the Associatio: 
to send out all notices of meetings and other literature and pr. 
vide a report at each Annual Convention of the proceedings « : 
the past year, including a report of the membership and of th 
proceedings of the Executive Committee. He shall collect a) 
monies due the Association and issue receipts for same an! 
turn them over to the Treasurer, obtaining receipts from him. 

Section 6. The Treasurer shall have charge of all monie; 
and pay all bills which have been approved for payment by the 
President. He shall keep regular accounts of all receipts and 
expenditures and shall report at the Annual Meeting. He 
shall also give a bond of the faithful performance of his duties 
as determined by the Executive Board. 

Section 7. Meeting of the Executive Board may be called 
by the President or by any three members of the Board and five 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 8. No obligations shall be incurred in the name of 
the Association except upon written authority of the President. 

Section 9. The President shall appoint an Auditing Com- 
mittee consisting of three members, who shall audit the ac- 
counts of the Secretary and Treasurer each year. 


Dues. 

Section 10. The Annual dues for Active Membership shall be 
$5.00 per member or representative, payable annually in the 
month of July. 

Section 11. Members whose dues are not paid within two 
months after the adjournment of the Annual Convention shall 
be considered in arrears. . 

Section 12. Only members, who are not in arrears for dues 
shall be considered members in good standing. 

Section 13. Members whose dues for the previous year re- 
main unpaid at the beginning of any fiscal year shall be dropped. 
Dropped members may be reinstated upon application, accom- 
panied by remittance of all monies due the Association. All 
such applications for reinstatement to follow the course stipu- 
lated for the applications of new members by the by-laws. 


Section 14. No dues shall be collected from Honorary 
Members. 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
Section 15. All applications for membership shall be made to 


the Secretary. 

Section 16. On the first day of each month the Secretary 
shall mail each member of the Executive Board a list of the ap- 
plications for membership received during the preceding month. 
If within two weeks he shall have received a written protest of 
two or more of the members of the Executive Board against 
the election of one and the same applicant, such applicant shall 
be considered rejected, otherwise the applicant shall be con- 
sidered elected and the Secretary shall enroll the applicant 
as a member and at once notify him of his election and send 
him a bill for dues. 


Orper oF BUSINESS. 


Section 17. The order of business to be observed at Annual 
Meeting shall be as follows: 

{1) Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

(2) Announcement by the President of special committees 
as follows: 

A committee of five to nominate officers for the following 
year. 

A committee of three to audit the accounts of the Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

A committee of five to report on papers to be presented to the 
Association. 

(3) Report of officers and standing commitees. 

(4) Report of special committees. 

(5) Unfinished business. 

(6) New business. 

(7) Election of officers. 


AMENDMENTS. 
Section 18. These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members in good standing present and voting at 
any regular meeting. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


DANIEL GILBERT. 


Fifty-six years in the employ of one firm is a record seldom 
achieved by any able workman. It is generally supposed that 
only bank employees are such fixtures in any one place. How- 
ever, the subject of our sketch, Daniel Gilbert, has rounded 
out fifty-six years of service with the Russell & Erwin Manu- 
facturing Company, of New Britain, Conn. He entered the em- 
ploy of the company at the age of 16 years and has remained 
with them steadily ever since. He is now 72 years of age, well 
and hearty, controverting the prevalent opinion that brass workers 
are short lived. 

Mr. Gilbert was born in Berlin, Conn., 1836, and moved to 
New Britain, of that State, when young, entering the employ of 
the Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company at the age of 16. 
All his life he has been finishing brass, with a little iron work 
occasionally and has invented a machine for winding brass strings 
and has also improved his hub milling lathe at which he works. 
His experience in machine work and his way of relating his ex- 
periences are very interesting. He also is of a philosophical turn 
of mind, and when there is any serious change in business af- 
fairs he remarks: “I just keep plugging away and let other 
folks do the necessary worrying. I find it pays.” Mr. Gilbert 
is probably the oldest brass worker in the United States, and 
our cut shows him working at his lathe. 


Arthur L. Walker has been appointed professor of metallurgy 
at Columbia University, his appointment taking effect July 1. 
Mr. Walker was formerly consulting engineer and member of 
the board of direction of the American Smelting & Refining 
Company. He is well known throughout the country as a metal- 
lurgist. 


The employes of the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., surprised their general manager, August Marx, 
when they presented to him at the works at noon, July 2nd, a 
handsome leather club bag, fitted complete, as a token of their 


DANIEL GILBERT. 


esteem and appreciation on the cecasion of his trip abroad for a 
sojourn of a few months. 


“PAT 


886,572. May 5, 1908. Mertat Workinc Macuine. Stanis- 
las Zietarski, Newark, N. J. This invention relates to an improve- 
ment in metal working machines, whereby copper or other 
metals may be rolled into various articles of manufacture. The 
metal is first brought into a circular disk shape and is then placed 
between rolls. The rolls are then brought together under pres- 
sure and the disk reduced in thickness and increased in area ac- 
cording to the shape of the article to be formed. The disk may 
be guided by hand or by any other suitable means, and as it is flat- 
tened out, may be moved up or down into the desired form of 
the finished articles. 


886,111. April 28, 1908. Process orf MANUFACTURING CRUCIBLE 
Compounps. Carl Caspar, Stuttgart, Germany. This invention 
relates to the manufacture of crucibles having high and very 
thin walls, and the materials of which must~ not be absorbed 
by the highly refractory metal being melted. The fireproofing 
of the crucible is accomplished with pure amorphous oxide of 
aluminum. 


884,228. April 7, 1908. Motpinc Macuine. Herman Sonnen- 
berg, of Brooklyn, N. Y. In this molding machine it is possible to 
form any number of objects or bowls at the same time, depending 
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upon the number of cavities and openings formed in the elements 
constituting the molds. Since the molds join in planes hor- 
izontal to the vertical axis of the object to be formed, the seams 
formed in the object will bein planes perpendicular to their 
vertical axis. 

891,489. June 23, 1908. Motpinc Macuine. Wilfred Lewis, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Assignor to the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. The main object of this invention is the 
provision of effective means for manipulating the mold support- 
ing flasks and for drawing the patterns from the molds after 
the latter are formed. In this particular invention a molding 
machine is employed in which the sand is settled around the 
pattern of the mold by jarring the table or support on which 
the pattern and surrounding flasks are supported. It is stated 
that this apparatus has been found in practice to be simple and 
reliable in operation and to facilitate greatly the formation of 
molds. 


891,435. June 23, 1908. Power Press. V. K. V. Palmer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In the power presses of the type covered by 
this invention the plunger and crank are connected in such a 
manner that the plunger has a vertical movement equal to the 
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greatest throw of the crank, and as a result the punch, which 
is connected with the plunger, is raised so high above the strip- 
per that the operator frequently passes his hand beneath the 
plunger and thereby runs the risk of serious injury. One of the 
objects of this invention is to provide means whereby the vertical 
movement of the plunger will be limited to such an extent that 
the danger of inserting the hand beneath it or between the 
punch and the stripper will be entirely overcome, the movement 
of the plunger being just sufficient to strip the material off of 
the punch. The vertical movement of the plunger may be regu- 
lated at will. 

885,839. April 28, 1908. Manuracrure or Compounp INcots. 
William H. Connell, Pittsburg, Pa. This invention has for its 
object the bringing together of two bodies of metal while in a 
molten condition under such conditions that the metal of the 
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two bodies will intermingle in the interior of the ingot, but will 
maintain their distinct characteristics at opposite sides of the 
ingot. The ladle is divided into two compartments, each pro- 
vided with outlet openings controlled by plugs which are opened 
simultaneously. The streams of metal flow closely adjacent to 
opposite sides of the ingot, but they are spread out by flowing 
over plates. When these flat streams strike the bottom of the 
mold or the metal contained therein, they will flow laterally and 
meet in a plane the position of which will vary in accordance 
with the relative volumes of the metals. By this method the 
two streams of metal are kept separate and distinct one from the 
other, 


880,407. June 2, 1908. Device For CHANGING Rotts. Henry 
C. Shaw, Glenshaw, Pa. The object of this invention is to 
provide a simple device for removing rolls from the housings of 
rolling mills and inserting other rolls in their stead. The de- 
vice for handling the rolls is so designed that both the rolls 
being removed and the roll substituted are maintained in a 
horizontal position even though one roll may be heavier than the 
other one. 


890,337. June 9, 1908. MANUFACTURE oF CompPpouND INGoTs. 
Wm. H. Connell, Pittsburgh, Pa. In this invention provision 
is made so that metals having different characteristics may be 
poured into the mold in different parts of the mold at the same 
time or they may be poured one after the other as may be 
deemed most desirable. In this way an ingot may be formed 
of different composition in different portions. 


890,882. June 16, 1908. PLatinc Rack. Henry V. Smith, 
Bridgeport, Conn. This invention relates to the electroplating of 
spoons, forks, etc., and has for its object to provide a rack for 
holding these articles while in the bath. The rack is so shaped 
as to “shadow” or protect the inner sides of the bowls and 
handles of spoons or forks so that very much less silver will be 
deposited on these sides than on the exposed or outersides, It 
is well understood that in use a great portion of the wear upon 
plated spoons and forks is upon the bowls and handles. It is 
desirable, therefore, to deposit a greater amount of silver upon 
these portions of the articles than is deposited upon the inner 
sides, and to perform this operation of practically double plating 
the backs and single-plating the innersides at a single operation 
this device is provided. 
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889,103. May 26, 1908. HoLper For ELECTROPLATING. Will- 
iam Y. Buck, Muncie, Ind. In general this invention relates to 
that method of electroplating which consists in holding between 
two anodes in an electrolytic bath separate pieces of work facing 
toward and near each other and in passing current from the 


anodes through the plating solution to the work while held in 
that position. The device is especially designed for plating 
spoons, forks and other articles of flatware which are to be 
plated unequally upon the opposite sides. As shown in the draw- 
ing, the articles are so held that there is no danger of their 
turning or facing about, and when slightly displaced by accident 
they return to their predetermined positions. A further object 
is to prevent markings upon the work where it touches the holder 
and to diminish electrodeposition upon the holder and at the 
same time to increase the inequality of the deposit upon the 
opposite sides of the work. To accomplish these objects there is 
incorporated in the holder an indefinite number of connected 
and partly insulated wire loops which are of a peculiar pattern 
and are peculiarly positioned. 


889,723. June 2, 1908. Castine Device. Philip Schwickart, 
New York, N. Y. This device is for the purpose of insuring 
the proper filling of the mold with the molten metal and without 
danger of slag, scum or like impurities passing with the 


molten metal into the mold, thereby insuring the formation of 
very fine homogeneous castings. From the accompanying sec- 
tional view of the device its construction and the method of its 
operation will be readily perceived. It is placed outside of the 
flask and automatically purifies by a skimming action of the 
molten metal in its passage to the mold. 


890,046. June 16, 1908. Metat Poutsm. Earl V. Voris and 
Patrick H. Carroll, of Kirkland, Wash. This composition, in- 
tended particularly for cleaning and polishing metal work, such 
as silverware, is composed of Io per cent. asbestos, 60 per cent. 
magnesia, 30 per cent. talc. 

891,070. June 16, 1908. Wire DrawinG Apparatus. George 
A. Hoyt, Cleveland, Ohio. Assignor to the American Steel and 
Wire Company of Chicago, Ill. In this apparatus the design is 
such that the drawing block will automatically stop as soon as the 
last end of the wire has passed through the die or when the wire 
breaks between the block and die. It will also stop when the 
tension on the wire is released. The block when once stopped 
will not start again except by the manual operation of the 
operator. 


880,629. June 2, 1908. CatcHer For’ Mera PLArTEs. 
J. Maskrey, Chester, W. Va. 


Arthur 
This invention relatés to improve- 
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ments in catchers for metal plates and is particularly adapted 
for use with tin and terne plate apparatus. It is arranged so 
as to grasp the sheets of metal as they rise from the rolls of 
a tinning pot and for delivering these sheets to guides leading 
to a branner. It may be used in connection with any style of 
tin or terne plate coating machine and will handle the plates 
automatically. It is adjustable to meet the requirements of dif- 
ferent sizes of sheets and is also adjustable to regulate the grip 
or pressure applied to the sheets, which are gripped lightly along 
the edges and are not, therefore, marked with large grease 
spots. 


890,005. June 9, 1908. Device For Catcuinc FILinGs, 
Erc. Edwin P. Wright, Richmond, Va. This invention pro- 
vides a shallow pan having a perforated top, through which the 
filings or clippings pass and are collected in the pan beneath. 


Wo. 890,005. 


The construction of the device is such that it may be supported 
in different places according to the character of the work per- 
formed. For instance it may be arranged as a drawer to a 
bench for location below a block or anvil, or it may be pro- 
vided with a shield for use in connection with a grinding stone, 
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or it may be supported by 
or work stand. 


a bracket convenient to a cabinet 


891,042. June 16, 1908... Motpinc Macuine. John W, Crosby, 
Bradford, Pa. This machine consists of a plurality of molding 
devices, each consisting essentially of a stripping plate which 
supports a flask and a pattern movable into and out of the flask, 
a sand supplying device, a sand pressing device and a carrier 
whereby the flask and molding devices are presented successively 
to the sand supplying and pressing devices. Each cycle of opera- 
tions comprises four steps, during the first of which an empty 
flask section is placed upon one of the stripping plates; during 
the second step a charge of molding sand is delivered into the 
flask section; during the third step the sand in the flask is 
pressed against the pattern in the same, and during the fourth 
step the pattern is withdrawn from the sand, permitting the 
attendant to remove the flask section containing the finished 
mold from the stripping plate and replacing the same by an 
empty flask section. 


890,895. June 16, 1908. Pyromerer. Charles Fery, Paris, 
France. According to this invention the radiation proceeding 
from a hot body is focused by the action of a suitable member, 
such as convex lens or concave mirror upon an expansible body, 
and means are provided for indicating the amount of the ex- 
pansion of such body, which is a measure of the temperature 
of the hot body. Thus a pyrometer according to this invention is 
complete in itself without the use of auxiliary apparatus. The 
indicating means are such that the expansion of the body is 
made apparent upon a magnified scale; for instance a light 
pointer may be employed, or one of the usual methods of mag- 
nifying motion by means of a beam of light on a scale. The 
body, which expands when heated by the radiation from the 
hot body is preferably of metal; for example two thin strips of 
dissimilar metals may be soldered together and formed into a 
flat spiral of the kind generally known as Breguet’s spiral. Such 
a spirial either becomes partly untwisted or twists up further 
when its temperature is raised. 


TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS 


Thornton & Son, of Selleville, Il., have just installed a plating 
outfit and are now ready to replate gold and silver work. 


The Geneva Plating Company, of 136 Andes avenue, Geneva, 
N. Y., are starting in the brass business and would like to hear 
from firms who can give them information in this line. 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
makers of electric controlling devices, will be represented on the 
Pacific coast by Otis & Squires, of 111 New Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Occidental Metal & Manufacturing Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has leased a tract of land at Eureka, St. Louis County, 
and will establish a manufacturing plant. Brass goods will be 
the principal articles made. 


The Mattatuck Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, Conn., 
makers of metal specialties, have awarded the contract for an 
addition to their plant. The new structure will be a four-story 
brick building 42 by 143 feet. 


Max Bechtle, lamp and metal works, and who makes a spe- 
cialty of repairing auto lamps and radiators, and does gold and 
silver plating, has removed his plant from 9534 Clay street to 
327 oth street, Oakland, Cal. 


The Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill, announce that they are 
now well equipped to do job work such as electro-galvanizing, 
nickel, copper and brass plating. They aiso make a specialty of 
small grey iron, brass and aluminum castings. 


The American Manufacturing Company, of West Cheshire, 
Conn., make all kinds of brass castings and also manud#acture 
small brass novelties. They also contemplate making a Tine of 
plumbers’ supplies. The company do their own plating. 


The Standard Roller Bearing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces further expansion of its sales organization by the 
opening of a branch office at 327 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, in 
charge of Ernest L. Smith, recently appointed Western rep- 
resentative. 


The Mohawk Valley Brass Foundry, of Utica, N. Y., is now 
under the management of Owen FE. Lewis, who is prepared to 
handle anything in the line of brass castings. The foundry is 
well equipped in every way and the work turned out is of the 
highest grade. 


The largest brass casting ever sent out of Poughkepsie, N. Y., 
was shipped recently by the Poughkeepsie Brass Foundry. It 
was a 14-inch water cylinder made of Government metal, 88-10-2, 
weighing 2,000 pounds each. There were three to make in the 
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order, and all have been cast without a flaw. S. L. Bartlett is 
the superintendent of the foundry. 


The firm of Larter & Sons, manufacturers of jewelry, have 
broken ground at the corner of Parkhurst and Austin street, 
New York City, for a new building. The building will be of re- 
inforced concrete construction and will measure 83 by 138 feet. 
It will contain powerhouse, vaults and manufacturing depart- 
ments. It is expected that it will be completed by October 1 
next. 


The Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., have acquired the business, property and good will of the 
Jamieson-French Fire Clay Company, of Lake Junction, St. Louis 
County, Mo. Henry K. Lackland, formerly secretary and general 
manager of the above company, will be associated with the pur- 
chasing company in the capacity of manager of their high grade 
clay department. 


A plating supply house of international fame, entitled The 
Langbein-Pfanhauser Works, Ltd., Leipzig, Germany, have es- 
tablished a branch works and sales office at 18 Constitution Hill, 
Birmingham, England, and are also planning to have a branch 
office, works or storehouse in the United States. The company 
manufacture a variety of plating apparatus and the Birmingham 
office issues a catalogue printed in English which will interest 
many platers. 


The National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, O., thought 
that when they put on 18 additional molders they would be able 
to keep up with the factory, but they are still running behind 
the orders. During the last week in June they turned out 14,466 
pounds of gold castings per day. That they may keep abreast 
the orders they have started a night gang of 20 molders, in addi- 
tion to the 83 that work during the day and who also work over- 
time. With this they expect to run their product up to 20,000 
pounds of good castings per day. During the month of June the 
factory turned out 8,270 registers, and they expect to turn out 
3,000 during July. 


The following interesting item we find in the Bristol (Conn.) 
Press: The ladies employed in the offices of the Bristol Brass 
Company, both at the mill and the burner factory, and of the 
American Silver Company, gave a picnic to the men in the offices 
at Lake Compounce on Tuesday evening. There were twenty- 
nine in the party. After all had enjoyed a very fine supper, 
S. B. Harper spoke some words of appreciation in behalf of 
the entertainment by the ladies. After W. H. Carpenter’s ap- 
peal for three cheers for the girls had been responded to 
vociferously, the party enjoyed boating, the vaudeville and other 
attractions of the lake. The evening passed off most pleasantly. 

Since C. K. Sandborn took over the business of the Bay States 
Brass Company, with works at Haydenville, Mass., and New 
York office at 150 Nassau street, the business has so increased 
they have found it necessary to enlarge their plant in order to 
keep pace with the orders, They have just completed a large 
additioff to the main shop and foundry, together with new boiler 
house and fireproof pattern vault. With the enlargement in the 
main building, additional equipment in the shape of automatic 
machinery, monitor lathes, etc., have been installed, so that to- 
day the factory is equipped to handle a large volume of business. 
A pleasing feature of this company is the interest the employes 
take in it, and to show their appreciation of Mr. Sanborn’s efforts 
they presented him with a facsimile of the “Sanborn” Fuller 
Basin Cock, measuring over 2 feet high, and same was placed 
on the tower of the new factory, where it makes a very hand- 
some as well as appropriate ornament to the building. This plant 
is now running full time and the working force is being in- 
creased each week; they have enough orders on hand to keep 
going at least three months. They are exclusive manufacturers 
of high grade fuller and compression work. 

The manufacturing chuck for monitor lathes which was de- 
scribed on page 155 of our May issue, is now being used by many 
important concerns. A number of these chucks are employed at 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company's works 
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at Pittsburg and at Newark, N. J., and in the shops of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company at Wilmerding, Pa. The U. S. 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn uses them, as does also the J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and Schroder’s Lamp Works of Jersey City, N. J.; The 
J. B. Colt Company, The Dale Company, J. B. McCoy & Son, A. 
Schroder’s Son, Inc., Schuchardt & Schutte, The Smith & Mabley 
Manufacturing Company, The Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, 
and The Nathan Manufacturing Company, of New York; The 
Neptune Meter Company, Long Island City, N. Y.; The Eaton, 
Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; The Schaefer & 
Budenberg Manufacturing Company, Foxboro, Mass.; The 
McNab & Harlin Manufacturing Company, Paterson, N. J.; 
John Knickerbocker, Troy; N. Y., and The Monarch Brass Com- 
pany, and the United Brass Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land, O. These chucks are made by W. L. Abate, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., who states that each of the above firms has installed 
from one to eight of them. One of the most recent installations 
ordered is for the Bay State Brass Works, Haydenville, Mass., 
who are equipping the lathes in their new shop with these manu- 
facturing chucks. 


REMOVALS 


S. M. Cohn has established headquarters at 81 Fulton street, 
New York, where he will continue to handle scrap metals of 
all kinds, and ingot copper, tin and lead. He will also deal in 
all kinds of foundry residues. 


The Hercules Brass Foundry have moved their plant from 
Reading, Pa., to West Reading, Pa. The removal was made 
necessary Owing to the increasing business of the firm. Up-to- 
date machinery has been added and many improvements and al- 
terations have been made. The firm employs 18 hands in their 
brass foundry and is running full time. 


On account of the biulding of the $20,000,000 depot for the 
Northwestern Railroad Company, at Chicago, IIl., and the 
fact that all the buildings are being demolished, many firms 
connected with the trade have been compelled to move to new 
quarters. Among them are the following: Star Plating Works to 
68 West Monroe street, Samuel Lyon & Sons to 20 Jefferson 
street, Metal Novelty Works Company to 85 Lake street, and 
Charles H. Debs and Company to 133 Clinton street. 


Leiman Brothers, the well-known makers of sand blasts, air 
compressors, and other foundry and factory equipment, are mov- 
ing their New York salesrooms to 62 John street, where they 
will be more accessible to the ferries and Hudson tunnels than 
heretofore, and where they will have six times as much space 
as their present quarters afford. At the new address they will 
have on exhibition and in running order a full line of their 
goods, so that interested persons can inspect them in actual 
operation, and, if they so desire, can bring samples of their own 
goods and try them out on the machines. A complete repair de- 
partment will also be maintained. The firm issues a long. list 
of names of prominent concerns in the metal founding and fin- 
ishing trade who have recently installed Leiman sand blast out- 
fits, included in which are the Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., Tiffany Studios, Corona, L. I., American Button 
Works, Newark, N. J., and the United States Government. 


FINANCIAL 


The Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Company, of Fostoria, O., 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


In addressing newly formed corporations it is advisable to include the 
enames of the incorporators. 


Tue Stanparp Brass & Iron Works, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by O. L. Hower, R. G. 
Nashold, and Paul D. Durant. 


July, 1908. 
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Tue Queens Boroucu Brass & Bronze Founpry, of Astoria, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $3,000 by Arnold 
H. Dale, Thomas MacIntyre and George G. Miller. 


Tue STANDARD Art Metat Works, of East Orange, N. J., has 
been incorporated to make brass novelties and specialties, with a 
capital of $100,000, by J. H. Gleim, T. E. Grimm, G. A. Retten- 
maier, all of East Orange. 


Tue Paterson Metat Stampinc Company, of Paterson, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to deal in metal 
stampers. The incorporators are Benjamin F. Chase, Frederic 
Beggs, and William H. Burpo. 


Tue Merats Suppty Company, of Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture metal 
novelties. The incorporators are Henry L. Harrison, Oswald R. 
Routh and Remington A. Sickles. 


Ricwarp B. Carren & Sons Company, of Ludlow, Ky., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $2,000 to manufacture all 
kinds of brass and other metal castings. The incorporators are 
R. B. Carran, Arch Carran, and Carl Carran, all of Ludlow. 


Tue MANUFACTURERS’ EQuipMENT ComMpANY, of Chicago, IIL, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
special machinery and tools, and brass and iron goods. The in- 
corporators are M. J. Hanninn, Paul J. Grebel and William J. 
Theis. 


Tue UniversaL Metar Spectatty Company, of New York 
City, has been incorporated to manufacture novelties and special- 
ties, hardware, etc., by H. G. Ingersoll, F. W. Mayes, G. E. Spare, 
J. T. McCall, all of New York City, and F. Tench, of White 
Plains, N. Y. The capital is $75,000. 


Tue CLasm ENGINEERING Company, of New York City, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to carry on the work 
of tool makers, brass founders and general metal work. The in- 
corporators are W. P. Christopher, C. De Lukacsevices, of New 
York City, and S. P. Allen, of Scranton, Pa. 


Tue AvutTocGeENous WELDING Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 for carrying on 
the business of welding and cutting metals. The incorporators 
are President Henry Cave, of Elizabeth, N. J., Treasurer Law- 
rence C, Fay, and clerk Fred M. Fay, both of Chicopee, Mass. 


Tue HANton, THorNTON Company, North Attleboro, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
a general line of jewelry. The officers are John Hanlon, treas- 
urer; Michael F. Hanlon, clerk, and William S. Thornton, di- 
rector. The company began business in a small way some years 
ago, but during the past year has branched out considerably. 


PRINTED MATTER 


AtunpumM Wueets. The grinding wheels made by the Norton 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., are made of alundum because that 
is believed to be a better abrasive than any other. The company 
have issued a pamphlet containing helps and don'ts; although the 
pamphlet is small, it is full of valuable information for all those 
having to do with grinding wheels. 


VENTILATING Fans. The Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, 
Mass., has just issued an exceedingly attractive booklet, entitled 
“Davidson Ventilating Fans.” The illustrations show both 
pulley fans and many types of electric fans driven by standard 
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motors of various makes. These are applicable for the economical 
movement of large volumes of air at moderate pressures. 


GrinpInG ATTACHMENTS AND CENTER GRINDERS. These tools 
are very thoroughly covered in a catalogue prepared by the 
Diamond Machine Company, of Providence, R. I. Their grind- 
ing attachment is intended for handling a wide variety of grind 
ing on cutters, reamers, solls, collars, éte., in a first-class manner, 
while costing far less than a special machine for this work. 


SEAMLEss TuBinGc. “Here's another little steel tube. It 
wanted to go to you, and we let it. Seamless—of course.” This 
we find on a card, to which a small piece of tubing is attached, 
from the Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, Oak Lane Station, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This concern makes tubing of steel, aluminum, 
copper, brass, in sizes ranging from a little larger than an eye- 
lash up. 


Presses, Digs AaNp Toots. Machines and tools for the manu- 
facture of sheet metal goods, and special and experimental ma- 
chinery, are described in a large catalogue by Charles Leffler & 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. This company make tools and 
machinery for the most economical production of tin or sheet 
metal ware of every description, and they are also prepared to 
design and build machinery for special purposes. 


RecorDING THERMOMETERS. The Bristol Company, of Water- 
bury, Conn., have prepared a large pamphlet covering their latest 
form of recording thermometers for temperatures between 4o and 
500 degs. F. These instruments depend for their operation upon 
the pressure of the vapor of a liquid in the sensitive bulb which 
is exposed to the temperature to be recorded. The liquid, usually 
alcohol, is contained in a small bulb, which it partly fills. This 
bulb is connected with a Bristol Recording Pressure Gage by a 
small flexible copper tube 25 feet or more in length. 


Be_tinc. We have received a folder from the New York 
Belting & Packing Company, Ltd., 91-93 Chambers street, New 
York City, on the general subject of brands. We find the fol 
lowing axiomatic remark: “He who can judge correctly of the 
value of rubber goods in the absence of the manufacturer's 
trademark is a wise man.” The trademark of a good firm means 
established value and is a stamp of reliability which standardizes 
the article. The company make rubber belting, hose of all 
kinds, mats, packing of all kinds, diaphragms, tubing and all 
kinds of rubber specialties and hose to order. 


PLuMBERS’ Brass Goops AND SANITARY. SPECIALITIES. The 
Bay State Brass Company, of Haydenville, Mass., brass founders, 
have issued an exceedingly attractive catalogue covering their 
products. These works were founded only two years ago by a 
few of the old skilled brass mechanics in the town of Hayden 
ville. These men, through their many years of experience, have 
equipped an up-to-date mill with all modern tools, patterns and 
machinery. The patterns are of the finest and nothing but the 
highest grade of goods is turned out from this shop. The cata 
logue, which is beautifully illustrated with well executed half- 
tones, describes plug bibbs, stop and hydrant cocks, also Boston 
and Doherty patterns of self-closing work. 


Fieet TO HANDLE SAND. We have received from J. W. Paxson 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., a copy of their Bulletin No. 18, 
one of the leading features of which is the description and illus- 
trations of the Paxson’s freight lines for the transportation of 
their sands. The company have always availed themselves of the 
latest methods of transportation, and they now have a finely 
equipped line of river and ocean-going tugs, steam and towing 
barges along the coast, and are in position to freight or charter 
at satisfactory rates. The catalogue also covers core making 
machines, wooden core boxes and rosin grinders, because they 
are closely connected with core sand. There is also much infor- 
mation about sand blast machines and sand blast sand, as well as 
fluxings, alloys and partings for iron, brass and steel foundries. 
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METAL MARKET REVIEW 


We have established a Catalog Bureau and are prepared to do 
all the work necessary for the making of catalogs, pamphlets, 
circulars and other printed matter. Estimates will be furnished 
for writing descriptions, making engravings, printing, binding— 
in fact for the entire job from beginning to end or any part of it. 
Let us know your needs and we will tell you exactly what we 
can do and what it will cost you. 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal Ex- 
change by which we can furnish our readers with the Official 
Daily Metal Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE METAL INDUSTRY for the sum of $10. 
The price of the Report alone is $10. We can also furnish daily 
mill and factory reports covering all the news of mills, factories 


and machine shops to be built. Send for particulars. 


ANALYZING AND TESTING BUREAU 


THE METAL INDUSTRY is independent of all laboratories, 
but we offer our services in directing our readers where they 
can get metals, materials and supplies analyzed and tested to 
the best advantage. We have an intimate knowledge of the best 
laboratories in the country and know the specialties of the differ- 
ent ones. 


Cost furnished on receipt of sample. 


AD. WRITING 


This department prepares advertising copy and makes cuts, 
photos or drawings. Our experience, and what skill we may 
have in ad. writing, are at your disposal at all times and as often 
as you may desire without cost to you. If it is a task for you 
to get ready your advertisements, send to THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Any concern intending to buy metals, machinery and supplies 
and desiring the names of the various manufacturers and sellers 


of these products can obtain this information by writing to 
THE METAL INDUSTRY. Our Information Bureau is for the 
purpose of answering questions of all kinds. 


PATENT BUREAU 
Any of our readers intending to take out patents or trade marks 
can learn of reliable attorneys who will look after their inter- 


ests to best advantage by simply writing to THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY. 


OFFICE HEADQUARTERS 


When visiting New York the out-of-town friends of THE 
METAL INDUSTRY are invited to make our office their head- 
quarters where writing desks and telephone service will be at 
their disposal. Every one interested in the non-ferrous metals 
is invited to call THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 Beekman 
Street, New York. 


New York, July 9, 1908. 

Coprer.—The London copper market has advanced about {.: 
per ton during the month and the trading has been fairly activ: 
The New York market continues to drag along in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, consumers are only buying for their im 
mediate needs and seem to have no faith in the future of the 
metal. The foreign stocks according to the half-monthly sta 
tistics show an increase for the two weeks of over 5,000 tons. 
The total exports for the month of June were 29,749 tons, mak- 
ing the total exports for the first six months 163,628 tons, against 
82,514 tons during the same period last year. These heavy ex- 
ports are the strongest features of the market, but the home 
demand is so poor that prices here are a shade lower than a 
month ago, although the London price is higher. Prices here 
can hardly be advanced unless the consuming demand is very 
much more active. We quote the market to-day fairly steady. 
Lake around $12.75, electrolytic $12.65, casting brands $12.35. 

Trn.—The London tin market has been fairly active, opening 
at £127, and after advancing to £130 15s., closed at £124 17s. 6d, 
showing a net decline for the month of £2 per ton, and the mar- 
ket is more or less weak at the close. The New York has de- 
clined during the month about one cent per pound following the 
decline abroad. The consumption for the month was 3,000 tons, 
against 4,000 tons during May. The total shipments for the 
month from the Straits were 4,625 tons, against 7,000 tons for 
the month of May. The New York market closes at 27.25 
against 28.25 at the opening. 

Leap.—The London market has declined about Ios. per ton 
during the month, opening at £12 15s., and closing at £12 5s. The 
New York market has ruled fairly strong and prices have ad- 
vanced about 15 points during the month. The demand has been 
fairly good and the market is in better shape than for some time. 

Specter.—The London market has declined £1 5s. during the 
month, opening at £19 15s., and closing at £18 10s. 

The New York market has ruled fairly steady but closes about 
5 points lower than at the opening. New York delivery to-day 
is quoted at 4.50 against 4.55 a month ago. 

Antimony.—There is very little change in this metal during 
the month, prices are possibly one-quarter cent per pound lower. 
Cooksons around 8.50, Halletts 8.25, other grades 7.75 to 8.00. 

ALUMINUM.—There is no change in the quoted prices for 
aluminum and the demand is not very active. We quote 33 cents 
for No. I pure ingots, rods and wire 38c., sheets 40c. 

Sueet Metars.—There has been no change in the sheet copper 
or brass, and the demand has not been as active as it might have 
been. 

Sitver.—The silver market is a shade firmer and prices have 
shown a slight advance for the month. New York to-day 53%c. 
against 525¢c. a month age. : 

Oxvp Metais.—The old metal market has been very dull and 
prices are nominally unchanged from a month ago. 


THE JUNE MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


CorrER— Highest. Lowest. Average. 

4.50 4-35 4.40 

Antimony (Halletts) ......... 875 8.50 8.65 


See Advertising Pages 21 and 22 Following for Trade Wants 
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Metal Prices, July 13, 


1908 


NEW METALS. 


Price per Ib. 
Copper, Pic, BAR AND INGot AND Op Copper. 


Duty Free. Manufactured 2%c. per Ib. 
Lake, car load lots 


Eisetrolytic, car load lots. 12.62% 


12.35 
Tin—Duty Free. 
Straits of Malacca, car load lots............... 27.50 


Lzav—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old 2%c. per Ib., pipe and 
sheets 2%4c. per lb. 
Pig lead, car load lots 


Sretter—Duty per Ib. 
Atuminum—Duty Crude, 8c. per Ib. Plates, sheets, bars 
and rods 13c. per lb. 
35.00 
33.00 
Antimony—Duty Xc. per lb. 
Coomsomrs, cask lots, nominal......... 8.50 
Nicxet—Duty 6c. per Ib. 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks, according to 
45 to 60 
MacwEsium—Duty Free $1.40 
Price per oz 
Quicksitver—Duty 7c. per Ib. Price per pound. ...60c. to 61¢. 
OLD METALS. 
Price per Ib. 
8.00 8.50 
No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings................ 7.00 7.50 
Scrap Aluminum, turnings................... 6.50 7.00 
Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed.............. 15.00 18.00 
Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new).............. 20,00 21.00 
INGOT METALS. 
Price per Ib. 
according to quantity 33 to 38 
Phosphor Copper, 5%.......... 19 to 21 
Phosphor Copper, 10% to 15% 
28 to 30 
Brass Ingot, Yellow............ 10 to {1 
Brass Ingot, Red............... 12 to 14 
" II to 13 
Manganese Bronze ............. 7 s 14 to 17 
Phosphor Bronze .............. 13 to 16 
Casting Aluminum Alloys ....... na . 29 to 35 
PxospHorus—Duty 18c. per Ib. 
| 32 to 40 


PRICES OF HOT ROLLED SHEET COPPER. 


| CENTS PER POUND. 


Not longer 11717 26 


Sager 1717 17|17 18 20 23 26 
| Longer than 96 17 17\17 19 23 
Not longer then 17 
85), than tncbee. 117 17 17 18 20 
Langer than 120 inches. 17 17 18 19 | 
17 17 18 20 22 25 
Longer than 90 11717192125) 
| Longer than 120 |17 18 20 23) 
s.g | 18/20/2328 
fino thar oe 17 1921 26 
$435) tienes. | 17 18 20/23 
Longer than 120 inches. 19 2] 25 
823) Longer then 120 inches, 18 20:25. 
Qe Not longer than 96 18 20 23 
wocionger than 120 mcs. 19/21/24 
Longer than 120 inches. 26 


| 


21/23 
Bi- Longue than 132 inches 22 25 


Rulled Round Copper, % | inch diameter or over 17 cents per pound. (Cold 
Drawn, Square and Special Shapes, extra.) 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets three (3) cents per pound advance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square foot and heavier, 
one (1) cent per pound over the foregoiug prices. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces per square foot, 
two (2) cents per pound over the foregoing prices. 

Cold Rolled and Annealed Copper, Sheets and Circles, take the same price 
as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper of corresponding dimensions and thickness. 

All Polished Copper, 20 inches wide and under, one (1) cent per pound 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 26 inches wide, two (2) cents per pound advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Ptanished Copper, one (1) cent per pound more than Polished Copper. 

Could Rolled Copper prepared suitable for polishing, same prices and extras 
as Polished Copper. 

Tinning Sheets, on one side, 3%Qc. per square foot. 

For tinning both sides, double the above price. 

For tinning the edge of sheets, one vr both sides, price shall be the same 
as for tinning all of one side of the specified sheet. 


COPPER BOTTOMS, PITS AND FLATS. 


14 oz. to square foot and heavier, 40000 


12 og. and up to 14 os. to square foot, per Ib... 22e 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz. 


Circles less than 8 in. dia., 2c. per Ib. additional. 
Circles over 13 in. dia. are not classed as Copper Bottoms. 
Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, ic. per Ib. eatra. 
ZINC—Duty, sheet. 2c. per Ib. Price per Ib. 


Open casks 


| 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 
In effect May 4, 1908, and until further notice. 
To customers who purchase less than 40,000 Ibs. per year and over 5,000 Ibs. 
per year. 


Net base per 


High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 

$0.13% $0.15% $0.174% 
Wire and larger .. ont 13% -15% 17% 
Wire smaller than 4” to No. inélusive. 14% 16% 18% 
Wire smaller than No. § to No. 10 inclusive .15 17% 18% 
Rods and larger to 4” diameter....... 16% 18% 
Rods %” to 1” diemeter, both inclusive..... 13% 15% 18% 

.20 -23% 


Angle and channel, plain 


30% discount from all extras except for quality. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass.. ‘%c. per Ib. net advance. 
—Best spring, drawing and spinning brass.... 1%e. “ “ “ > 
Wire—BExtra spring and brazing wire............. — 
—Best spring and brazing brass wire......... 


To customers who purchase less than 5,000 Ibs, per year. 


base per 
High Brass. Low Brass. 


Bronze. 
ds $0.14%4 $0.16% $0.18% 
Wie, and 14% -16% -18%% 
Wire, smaller than to No. 8 inclusive.... .15% 17% 
Wire, smaller than No. 8 to No. 10 inclusive .16 18% 19% 
Rods, \%” and larger to 4” diameter....... 
Rods, to 1” diameter, both inelusive...... 14% 16% 


Angle and channe), plain 


5% discount from all extras except for quality. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
Same as above. 


BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 
14\%c. per Ib. base. 


SOLDERING COPPERS. 


300 Ibs. and over in one order. 
100 lbs. to 300 Ibs. in one 
Less than 100 Ibs. in one 


From 1% to 3% In. O. D. Nos. 4 to 18 Stubs’ Gauge, 18c. per Ib. 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 2le. per Ib, 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 
PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 


fron Pipe Size. % % % % 1 1% 1% 2 2%-3 3% 4-4% 5 6 
Price per Ib. 26 25 20 19 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 19 20 22 24 25 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 


100 feet-, 
Brass. Bronze. 


Discount 45 and 5%. 
PRICES FOR MUNTZ METAL AND TOBIN BRONZE. 
Munts or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”).......... Ade. Ib. net base 
© 7 “Rectangular Sheets other than Sheath- 


Above are for 100 !bs. or more in one order. 


PLATERS’ METALS. 


Platers’ bars in the rovgh, 22\%c. net. 

German silver platers’ bars dependent on the percentage of nickel, quan- 
tity and general character of the order. 

Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the larger 
mills and for which prices are quoted on application te the manufacturers. 


PRICE LIST FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 


Wider than........ Gin. 14in, 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 
and including..... 12in. I4in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 40in. 
in coils, 

No. 13 and heavier............ 0 4 4 42«42«4 
4 4 42 42 «#42«42«4 «45 «#45 
o> oe 40 40 42 42 2 42 4 45 45 
” 40 40 42 42 42 42 45 #45 «#45 
- 40 40 42 42 42 42 45 4 49 
40 42 42 42 42 44 #47 «48 «#50 
- 40 44 44 44 44 46 49 SO 56 
40 44 44 4 4 #49 «53 
= 40 44 44 44 46 46 49 55 58 
ei 40 44 46 48 #48 48 S1 S57 60 
42 4 47 #4 40 #49 
42 4 48 52 G2 S2 ST 61 87 
422 4 530 & 70 
42 46 S52 &% S55 
tee 49 53 61 6 68 77 8 
Oc 53 57 71 #7 90 97 106 116 
dea 56 61 68 76 84 97 109 116 126 
ws ck £6 96 106 121 126 141 .. 
110 114 135 150 165 180 
. ae 130 145 160 175 190 210 
ois 150 170 190 210 230... 
-- 180 210 230 250... 

In flat rolled sheets the above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 
feet. Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. 


All columns except the first refer to flat rolled sheet. 
more at one time. Less quantities 5c. ib. extra. 


Prices are for 50 Ibs. or 
Charges made for boxing. 


PRICE LIST OF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


Stubs’ G. B. &8.G. 1%” 14%” 1%” 2” 24%” 2%" 2%" 3” 84 444744" 


BASE PRICE 50 CENTS. 
138 11 10 10 10 16 
17 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 16 «19 «22 «25 «629 «638 
18 16 13 18 13 18 «22 «225 «82 «82 
19 17 16 16 16 16 16 «85 
20 18-19 19 19 19 19 19 22 22 2 29 35 35 41 60 60 
22 21 25 25 25 25 25 .. — ° ° 
23 22 35 35 35 41 48 
24 23 57 60 60 63 67 

Prices are for ten pounds or more at a time. For prices on smaller sizes 


send for manufacturers’ list. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


Diameter. 000 to No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
B. & 8. G’ge. No. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 
Price, per Ib.... 88 38% 38% 39 39% 40 40% 41 42 43 44 47 52 


200 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., 3 cents off list; 30,000 Ibs. and over, 4 cents off list. 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


Per Price | Per Price 
cent per Ib. cent. per Ib. 
55 


These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 
cluding 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive, American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gauge. Prices are for 100 Ibs. or more of one size and gauge in one 
order. Discount 50%. 


GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 


6 19, 

9 “ “ 19, “ “ “ 
12 19, ‘ “ 
16 “ 19, “ 
18 19, “ “ 


German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. & S. Gauge add 
advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 

For cutting to special lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass 
Tube. Discount 40%. 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


Not over 18 in. in width, not thinner than 23 B. 8. Gauge, 4¢. above 
price of pig tin in same quality. 

Not over 35 in. in width, not thinner than 22 B. S. Gauge, Se. above 
price of pig tin. 


PRICE OF SHEET SILVER. 


Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given as prices range from 
2e. below to 6c. atove the price of bullion. 

Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2c. above the price of bullion. 


per Ib. base 
19¢. 
PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 
a 4 per cent. to No. 19, B. & S. Gauge, inclusive...................... $0.60 
{ 
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METALS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


One No. 275 Steele-Harvey Metal Melting Furnace. 
Same was built a little over a year ago, but has never 
been used. For further information address 
STEELE-HARVEY, care THE METAL INDUSTRY 


FOR SALE 
TWO HILL CRUSHERS 
For crushing brass ashes and skimmings, slightly 


used, guaranteed to be in good condition. 


Address METALS, 
Care THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 Beekman Street, New York. 


We have for sale a 
SECOND HAND PLATING DYNAMO 
on account of same being too small for our work: 
One 6 volt Card Machine rated at 700 
amperes, cost $350.00, new, 8 years 
ago for sale at $80.00 
F. O. B. PERU, ILL. 
AMERICAN NICKELOID & MFG. CO., - Peru, Ill. 


FOR SALE:—Two yietiog tanks, 18x24x84; one blower and other 
equipment for plating, Address LOUIS HAACK, care The Gramercy 
rass & Iron Works, 206 E. roth street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—A PHOENIX PLATING DYNAMO; 6 volts, 3,000 am- 
peres; direct connection to 33 H. P. 230 volt direct current motor; in gocd 
working condition. Address BOX W., care THe Merat Inpustry. 


FOR SALE—AT A SACRIFICE, A BRICK FOUNDRY FACTORY 
with all of the machinery for smelting. Located at Utica, N. Y. For fur- 
bw information inquire of SAMUEL ELLIS, 322 Canal street, New York 

ty. 


FOR SALE—A lot of new SHEET BRASS 


and ALUMINUM at a 
bargain. WALSH’S SONS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED DRILL CHUCKS that are needed in every 


METAL WORKING SHOP. Address DRILL CHUCK, care Tue Merar 
Inpustry. 


FOR SALE—LATHES and DRILL CHUCKS, Face Plate Jaws, Center- 
ing Chucks, Planer Chucks, etc. Immediate shipment guaranteed. Address 
THE CHUCK, care Tue Merar Inpustry. 


FOR SALE.—Prompt Shipment. DROP PRESSES and AUTOMATIC 
DROP LIFTER to suit all requirements. Address DROP, care Tue 
Marat Inpustry. 


WANTED—A second hand 14 POT FURNACE. Address BOX A-6, 
care Tue Inpustry. 


METALS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED—A _Second-Hand TURRET LATHE in first-class condition 


or use in finishing brass castings. We contemplate making a line of 
lumbing supplies and are in the market for the above machine. Address, 
URRET LATHE, care Tue Meta Inpvustry. 

WANTED—ROLLED METAL for stamping toilet sets. Address, 


ROLLED METAL, care THe Inpustry. 


We PAY CASH for GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM SCRAPS, 


SOLUTIONS and SWEEPINGS; Old Nickel Anodes, New or Old Mer- 
cury, Bismuth, Gas Mantle Dust and Chemicals, etc. EMPIRE CHEM- 
ICAL WORKS, 416 East 52d street, New York City 


METAL, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED—Cont'd. 


~ CASH PAID for old precious metals and minerals: in any form. Gas 
mantle dust, bronze powder, bismuth, platinum, mercury, nickel, etc. Ad- 
dress JOSEF RANDAL, 36 Fulton street, New York City. 


WANTED—METALS and WASTE of all kinds. Address WALSH’S 
SONS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED 


A Supply House or Individual Agent 
In every city or manufacturing town to rep- 
resent us in the sale of our 


Automatic Buffing Machines and 
Polishing Devices. 


Address SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Care THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRASS FOUNDERS 


Practical information bureau, 40 years’ trade 
secrets, from the furnace to the finisher. Work in all known metals, 
from common brass to the secret process of tempering copper. Ay 
formulas, worth a thousand dollars. 


PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF FIVE DOLLARS. 
JAMES ALLEN 
2453 Folsom Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


experience with 


WANTED—To correspond with COPPER ROLLING MILLS who can 
furnish COPPER PLAT ES for Half-Tone Etchers. Also _POLISHING 
FIRM who can finish the above plates. Address, COPPER, care Tne 


METAL INpustTRY. 


J. P. FANNING, Machinist, 678 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Maker of Moulds for Casting Solder, Babbitt Metal, Bar We 


Lead, etc. 
also manufacture small work. Write for particulars. 


WANTED—To purchase cr work on royalty articles relating to modern 
foundry equipment, which will guarantee economy and a saving of labor 
over present methods. Forward blue prints or patterns. BLUE 
PRINTS, care THe Mertar Inpustry. 


Address, 


WANTED—Concerns handling Platers’ and Publishers’ Supplies to repre- 
sent a large manufacturing concern of ALKALIS. ddress with full 
particulars, territories covered and number of men selling goods. Address 
ALKALI, F-7, care Tue Merat Inpusrtrey. 


FOR SALE—The license, good will, patterns and tools of a new and pat 
ented value. A good opportunity for anyone wishing to enter the field o1 


add to their present business. Address N. care of THe Merar 
INDUSTRY. 

WANTED—A PRACTICAL PLATER to take hold of a plating plant 
that is doing a good business. 


Plenty of Brass Work to be had. 
PLATING PLANT, care Tue 


Address 


~ WANTED—Reliable parties to canvass for subscriptions to THe Merar 
Inpustry. Liberal commission. For further particulars address Tue 
Merat Inpustry, 61 Beekman street, New York. 


~ GOOD SALES, GOOD EQUIPMENT, GOOD ASSISTANTS and GOOD 
may be obtained by the insertion of a Merat Inpustry 


INQUIRIES 


Inquiries received by Tux Mera Inpustry for Metals, Machinery and 
Supplies. Further particulars may be obtained by addressing the inquiry 
number, care Tus Merat Inpusrtry. 


Inquiry No. 20.—We contemplate building an up-to-date brass foundry 
on our present site and would like to correspond with firms who are in 
a position to draw up a set of plans for such a plant. 


Inquiry No. 21.—We are contemplating starting a brass and aluminum 
foundry aud would like to correspond with firms furnishing this equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Inquiry No. 22.—We would like to hear from firms who make a machine 
for casting small pewter novelties. 


Inquiry No. 23.—We would like to hear from firms selling Phosphor Tin. 


Inquiry No, 24.—We are in the market for an apparatus to tin small 
articles, such as nails, etc. 


Inquiry No. 25.—We would like to correspond with zine rolling mills. 


Inquiry No. 26.—We are in the market for a galvanizing plant for coating 
a fence post. 
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SITUATIONS OPEN 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Contd. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN for Metal Novelty Manufactury. One who 
has had several years’ experience, supervising the manufacturing of 
lated and decorated novelties, such as pin trays, toilet articles, photo- 
rames, hatpins, writing desk sets and similar articles. Write fully, stating 
previous connections and nature of their products; number of employees 
overseen; age, married or single; salary desired; references. Big chance 
for future for the right man. Address, METAL NOVELTIES, care 
Tue Merat Inpvusrey. 


WANTED—WORKING FOREMAN for PLATING ROOM. Must be 
familiar with coloring gold, silver, brass, nickel, oxidizing, etc. Steady 
work guaranteed to right man. A_ splendid opportunity. Address, 
WORKING FOREMAN, care Tue Merar Inpustry. 


WANTED—A PLATER of ability wishes partner with a little capital 
to take interest in plating shop in a city of 400,000. Shop fully equipped 
for white metal novelty casting and plating. Shop has been running a 
year. Job work pays running expenses. Will sell outright. Great chance 
to the right party. For further particulars address, PLATING SHOP, 
care Tues Merat Inpusrry. 


WANTED—A capable ENGINEER to take charge of the mechanical 
production in a large BRASS and COPPER ROLLING MILL. Must 
understand the designing of machinery and possess full knowledge of all 
the latest improvements in rolling mill equipments. Must also understand 
the hiring and poneting of help. Give full information as to practical 
experience. Reply A. D., care Tue Merat Inpusrry. 


WANTED—A Working Foreman for Plating Room. We manufacture 
builders’ hardware and the man to fill the position for us would require to 
be thoroughly competent to take full charge, and produce any desired 
finish. Address J-4, care Tue Merat Inpustry. 


WANTED—To correspond with some high-class salesmen calling on the 
large FOUNDRY trade throughout different parts of the country who 
could handle our LUMBER on a commission basis as a side line, For 
further particulars address LUMBER, care Tue Merat Inpusrey. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a Pater, Polisher and Buffer. First-cla: 
all around man. Expert in all solutions and finishes, silver deposit, galvan- 


plastic, cold galvanizing. Eighteen years’ experience in Electro M y 
Address J-10, care THe Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—Position as tinner on malleable iron or gray 


iron castings. Willing to start and operate shop. Address J-9, care Tnx 
Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By two DIE SINKERS wishing to make a 
chan together or separate. Wide experience on fiat, low ware and 
jewelry, etc., willing to go anywhere. Address J-8, care Tue Mera [x 
DUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—As superintendent. Twenty years’ experience 
with the making and manufacture of copper and its alloys into sheets. 
tubing wire, rods, etc. Address W. R. M. S., care THe Mera Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a plater of 37. Capable of taking charge. 
Very good on Ormolu Gold, metal coloring, brass and nickel solutions 
Would like to make a chamge. Address J-12, care Tue Merar Inpustry. 


SITUATION bie hg | a FINISHING STRIP ROLLER at pres 
ent employed in a C r Mill, Have a general knowledge of the copper 
business. Address STRIP ROLLER, care Tue Mertat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a First Class Plater with several years 
experience. Can furnish the best of references. Address A. J. H., care 
Tae Inpusrey. 


SITUATION WANTED—Position as Foundry Foreman or Superin- 
tendent in brass. Have had twenty years’ experience and can give the best 
. references. Do my own mixing. Address F. B. M., care Toe Marat 

NDUSTRY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertisements under this head will be inserted for 20 cents per line, 
3 lines for Half a Dollar. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PRACTICAL PLATER desirous of a 
position. Has had 15 years’ experience and can furnish the best of refer-- 
ences. Address PRACTICAL, care Tue Merat Inpusrtry. 

SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER who is thoroughly familiar 
with GOLD, SILVER and all finishes. Have had experience in deposit 
work. Married man, 38 years of age. Address, CYANIDE, care Tue 
Merat Inpvustry, 


SITUATION WANTED.—Competent chaser and Repousée Worker. 
Also understands etching and general work. Not afraid to work. Address 
S., care Merar Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a BRASS FOUNDRY FOREMAN. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all mixtures, and can furnish the best of references. 
A dress BOX A-to, care Tus Merat Iwovusrey. 


SITUATION WANTED—By FOREMAN ELECTRO-PLATER, with 
experience in plating Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass, Bronze and Co 

on all metals, including Barrel Plating. Can instal plants. Address 

R. , care Tux Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By FIRST CLASS PLATER AND POL- 
ISHER. Has had 16 years’ experience and had charge of men for the last 
to years. Can handle any kind of a plant, understands all finishes and 
can give good reference. ‘Kadress F-6, care Tue Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By PLATER  thoro 
Bronze, Brass, Copper and Nickel Plating, their oxi 
— best of references. Address ox NO. 
NDUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By PLATER with 28 years’ experience in all 
metals, including platinum. be glad to hear from firms desiring 
pe services of a first class plater. Address BOX NO. 8, care Toe Marat 
NDUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a Foreman Plater who is capable of taking 
charge. Thoroughly familiar with all finishes and can furnish the best 
of references. Address J-6, care Tus Merat Inpvusrry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—Position as DESIGNER with ELECTRIC 
FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS. Had also had practical experience in 
erecting fixtures. I. C. S., Student. Address J-14 care of Taz Mera In- 
DUSTRY. 


y conversant with 
zes and finishes. Can 
6, care Tus 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a plater on Gold, Silver, Black Nickel, 
Brass, Bronze and Tin. Plating Verde Green, Oxidizing. Address T. J. 
care THe Metat Iwnovusrry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a BRASS MAN, thoroughly experienced 
in the manufacture and sale of both steam and plum pom : i 


covers 12 years as factory Manager and as Salesman. further particu- 
lars address A. H. H., pt Tus Merat Inpusrey. 


HAVE YOU A 
WANT 
? 


{| Let it be known in THE METAL 
INDUSTRY Trade Wants, and you 
will get what you want 


{| Our Want Ad. page is a regular 
exchange for supplying the imme- 
diate wants of the Metal Trades 


{] The cost is 40 cents per line, 
three lines for One Dollar. An- 
swers sent in our care will be 
forwarded 


Y 


DER 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


METAL ROLLING MILLS. 


INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND TUBING. 


TORY: 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


Manufa-turers of 


Sheet and Bar Copper 
COPPER FIREBOX PLATES 
and STAYBOLTS 
WIRE and BRAZIER'S RIVETS 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
INGOT COPPER, BLOCK TIN, 
SPELTER, LEAD, ANTIMONY 
BISMUTH, NICKEL, Etc. 


49 Cliff Street, NEW YORK 


Established 1802 Cable Address: “Scovill” 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


THE LARCEST AND MOST FULLY EQUIPPED 
BRASS ROLLINC MILLS AND METAL 
GOODS MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN THE WORLD 


Estimates for Speciaities in Brass, German 
Sliver and Aluminum furnished en appiica- 
tion. DEPOTS: 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 


|75 Spring St. 170 Summer St. 210 Lake St. 


WATERBURY BRASS CO. 


General Offices, Mills and Factories. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 99 JOHN STREET. 
Providence (R. I.) Store, 1381 Dorrance 8t. 
Shipments Upon 
Receipt of Order 


From 
Large Stock of 
BR ASS k 


COPPER} 


GERMAN {Rob 
AT WATERBURY SILVER (wire 


Nen-Corrosive 


COPPER «» YELLOW 


(Muntz) Metal 
Naval Brass 
Naval Bronze 
Manganese Bronze 
Plates, Sheets, Bolts, Bars, Rods, 
Nails, Tacks, &c. 


Finest Qualit y 


Taunten-New Bedford Copper Cc. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


77 Water St., New York 61 Batterymarch St., Boston 


(. G@ HUSSEY & (0. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Manufacturers of 


COPPER 


In Sheets, Plates, Rolls 


ANODES 


Tacks and Nails 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Postal Telegraph Building, 
Broadway and Murray St , New York 
17 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 


Brass and Sheet Tub- 
ing Wire 
Copper | and Rods. 


Metal Goods Made to Order from 
Sheet, Rod, Wire and Tubing 


BRASS and COPPER in 
Sheets and Rolls 


SILVER PLATED METAL 
(for Coach Lamps) 

BRITANNIA METAL 

5. & M. BABBITT METAL 


for Bearings 


LINING METAL for Auto- 
mobile Bearings and Copper 
for Electrical Purposes 


H. K. & F..S. BENSON 


GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 


THE SEYMOUR MFG.CO. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 


German Silver 


BRASS, COPPER and BRONZE 
IN SHEETS, WIRE, RODS 
and TUBES 


COPPER AND 
ANODES 


Resistance Wires, Fuse Wire, Selder 
Wire, Shot Copper, Nickel Wire, Spark 
Plag Wire. 


NICKEL 


The Ansonia Brass and Copper Co. 
99 John St.. New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS and COPPER Sheets, 
Tubes, Rods and Wire 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS TOBIN BRONZE 
(Trade-Mark Registered) 


THE PILLING BRASS CO. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Brass and German Silver 


6G in. and narrower 
and thinner 


PLATERS’ METAL A SPECIALTY 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


Send for Rates 


THIS SPACE 


FOR SALE 
Send for Rates 


Ing ane Rolling Company 


SHEET COPPER 


“RIVERSIDE” 


‘Sheets, Rods, Wire, Ing 


German Silver. 
Phosphor Bronze 


Castings, 


Jewelers’ Bars and s 


The Riverside Metal Co. 


Riverside, Burlington Co., N.J, 


2200 WASHINGTON AVENUE, 


PHILAO! 
ELEPHANT BRAND™= 
INGOTS, CASTINGS, WIRE, RODS, SHEETS: Etc. 
DELTA METAL — | 


CASTINGS, STAMPINGS: AND FORGINGS | 


ORIGINAL ano Sove Ma in Tee U.S 


23 
| 
| 
| 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND j 
MAL. | ELT AN 


THE FRENCH MFC. CO. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
Thin 


Sizes 


TUBING 


olid Drawn Work and 
"ied Carbon Lighting Tubing 


UNITED WIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


109 SUMMER STREET, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


SEAMLESS BRASS and 
COPPER TUBING O. D. 
and smaller in thin gauges. 
Lightning Rod Points and 
other tapered tubes. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


METAL ROLLING MILLS. 
INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND TUBING. 


| 


A. H. Wells & (. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEAMLESS.... 
NICKEL SILVER 
BRASS, COPPER, 
BRONZE AND 
PURE COPPER 


TUBING FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Odd and Special Shapes, and Small 
Tubing, a Specialty 


Bourdon Steam Gauge Springs 


All sizes from 8 to 96, B. & S. Gauge. 


| 

CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON 
LIMITED 

Birmingham, England 
Telegraphic Address, “Clifford, ingham.” 

ESTABLISHED 1 

Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, 

and most of the principal Railway Companies. 


BRASS AND 


COPPER TUBES 


Brazed and Seamless, for Locomotive and 
Marine Boilers, Condensers, &c. 


PURE ALUMINIUM and ALUMINIUM BRONZE, PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE and MANGANESE BRONZE in Sheets, 
Reds, Tubes, and Wire. 


PHENIX TUBE Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Brass and Bronze Iron Lined Tubes 


For Metal Furniture, Car Rails, 
Curtain Rods, Etc. 


Main Office and Mills: City Branch Offices : 
Brooklya, N. Y. Chicago, San Francisco 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


From 3 in. Diameter to 1-64 In. 
Bright, Smeeth and Accurate to 
1-1000 in. Inside and Out 
Tool Steel Tubing. Also Small B Copper aad 
Aluminum Tubing. Soft Steel Tubing 
ELLWOOD IVINS TUBE WORKS 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUFFALO TUBE CO. 
255 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


Brass 


Gauges 

Sizes Copper 11 Stubs to 
linchto Bronze 35 Stubs 
1-32inch German Silver 


Odd Shapes and Solid Drawn Work 


WHITE METAL 


We solicit your inquiries 


363 HUDSON AVE., 


ROLLING MILL 


Casting, Rolling and Refining for the Trade 


BLOCK TIN, BRITANNIA and MUSIC PLATES 


ROLLED AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
I call and deliver goods at short notice 


STANDARD ROLLING 


SHONBERC, Proprietor 


MILLS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TEBLEBEPHONE 4277 MAIN 


Ww. F. RENZIEHAUSEN (0. 


Rollers of Silver Anodes 
and Sterling Silver 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
FINE GOLD AND SILVER 


"43-47 Oliver St., Newark,N. J. 


Long Distance Phone 3759 R. 


| Established 1859, 


LINTON & CO. 


PINE STREET PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUBING 
COPPER AND BRASS 


Long Distance 
*Phone. 


John Toothill 


White Metal Rolling Mill 
Casting, Rolling and Refining for the trade, 
Sheet Bleck Tin and Britannia 
210 CANAL 8T., NEW YORE. 


ROLLED FIRELESS STERLING SILVER 


SILVER SOLDERS, ANODE 
SILVER and SILVER WIRE 
For further information address 
JOHN J, JACKSON CO. 
Ol Mechanic St. NEWARK, N. L 


ROME METAL CO. 


ROME, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEAMLESS 
BRASS anv COPPER 
TUBING 


SMALL SIZES THIN GAUGES 
SPECIAL SHAPES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLATED SHEET METALS 


Sheet Metals that save cost in manufac- 
turing and do not rust 


ished Sheet Zinc. 


NICKELED TIN 


NICKELOID Nickel coated and pol- 


COPPEROID Copper coated and pol- 


ished Sheet Zinc. 


ZINCOID Zinc coated Sheet Iron. 


Samples and information cheerfully furnished upon request 


American Nickeloid & Mfg. Co., 


National Sheet Metal Co. st 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plated Sheet Metals 


Nickelzinc, Brasszinc, Copperzinc, Bronze- 
zinc, Nickeltin, Brasstin, Coppertin, Bronzetin 


Sheet Zinc, polished and unpolished, 
for stamping 


LARGE SAVING TO MANUFACTURERS 


For further information address 


Office - PERU, ILLINOIS 
LAST YEAR’S SALES, 1,000,000 LBS. 


LEAD 
PIG LEAD, 


SPELTER, 


ND eos SMELTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


Pig Lead 


5 Nassau St., New York : 


.  SPELTER 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


High-Grade Sulphuric Acid, 
Monohydrate and Fuming 
Acids of the Highest Con- 


centration. 


MINERAL POINT ZINC CO. 
1104 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO 


SHEET ZINC AND wanted ACIDS. 


ILLINOIS ZING 
GOMPANY 


Manutacturers of 


Spelter, Sheet Zinc, and 
Sulphuric Acid 


PERU, ILL. 


W. FISHER, Agent, 8S! and 63 Fulten 
St., New York City 


Telephone, 139 Beekman 


High Grade Spelter 


Suitable for High Grade Brass 
Work, Cartridge Metal, Etc. 


Brazing Solder 
H. M. Shimer & Co. 


19th Street and Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sandoval Zinc Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE 
SPELTBER 


SUITABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


General Offices : 
120 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ills. 
Works: Sandoval, Ills. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zinc Co. 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


Smelters of Spelter 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet Zinc and Sulphuric Acid 


Zincs for Leclanche Battery 


Special sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled 
Battery Plates. Selected Plates for Etch- 
ers’ and Lithographers’ use. Selected 
Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


of Metal Goods. 


HE METAL INDUSTRY reaches more consumers of Lead and Zinc than } 
.j§ any journal in the land, for our paper is of interest to the Galvanizer, the 
Lead and Zinc Caster, the Brass Founder and Roller and the Manufacturer 


A CARD IN THIS DIRECTORY GIVES THE BEST TRADE PUB- 
LICITY AT THE SMALLEST COST PER COPY PER ISSUE 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 


61 BEEKMAN 
STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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METAL DEALERS, SMELTERS, REFINERS. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


Illinois Smelting & Refining Co. 


122 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, lil. Cable Address, “Smeiref,” Chicage 
Manufacturers of 
Pig and Bar Lead, Spelter, Babbitt Metals, 
Linotype, Stereotype, Monotype and Electrotype 
Metal, Yellow Composition and Phosphor Ingots 


Dealers In New and Old Metals, and the Largest Buyers of Zinc 
Deess, Skimmings, Sal Skimmings, Scrap Zinc and Aluminum 


THE MORTON B. SMITH CO. 


243 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 
DEALERS IN 

Old Copper, Brass and Composition 

Turnings, Drosses, Grindings, Etc. 


THEODORE HOFELLER & CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
IN % “Wire 


Shape. 
oe RUBBER Number One Red Brass 
Scrap. 


Heavy Yellow Brass Scrap. 


at Malta Phosphor Tin 
MALTA METAL CO. 


~ $71 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SCRAP IRON OR STEEL IN CARLOAD LOTS 
Malta Phosphor Copper 


Eagle Smelting & Refining Works 


734-740 EAST 1i4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of 


Solder, Type Metals, Babbitt Metals 
and White Metal Alloys 


Smotters of Dresses of All Kinds Dealers in New and Old Metals 


ALUMINUM 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


U. S. REDUCTION COMPANY, 


56-68-60 LAW AVE., CHICAGO. 


TRADE 


METALS 


(3 Bearing Metals, Linotype, 
Stereotype, Monotype and 
mark Compositype a Specialty. 

Hard Metals. Refiner of Drosses. 


SHONBERG 


363 Hudson Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


This Space 
For Sale 


Send For Rates 


S. Birkenstein & Sons 


62-72 E. Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New -« Old Metals 


of every description bought and sold. We also carry a 
complete line of foundry supplies. 


Globe Metal Company 


Lake Stree CHICAGO, ILL. 


INGCT BRASS 


Specialties: or Bronze and Brass ot manufactured 
according to We buy: Brass and 
Brass Grindings, Brass Foundry Ashes, Residues of all 


THE 
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REFINERS. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


“SPOT CASH” 
Paid for old Trolley Wire, Copper Wire, Composition, New Sheet Brase Scrap, New Sheet Brass Punchings, Alum!- 
num Sheet Scrap, Aluminum Sheet Punchings, Aluminum Spatters, Old Aluminum Wire, Brass Sweepings ,Brass 
Filings, Brass and Composition Buffings, Copper Scale, Copper Grindings, Brass Washings, Brass Ashes, Brass Skim- 
mings, Magnet Machine Tailings, Brass Pin Dust, Lead Dross, Solder Dross, Tin Dross, Babbitt Dross, Silver Sweeps. 


COMMUNICATE WITH US BEFORE SELLING 


“Our Motto” Fair and Square Dealing. 


THE JOHN C. CULBERT CO., ». 


SEND SAMPLES OUR EXPENSE 


The Nassau and Refining Tottenville Copper 


FOOT WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORE 


INGOT COPPER 


Absolutely Pure Phosphor Tin with Maximum Phosphorus Content 


B. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor 


METALS 


McKECHNIE BROTHERS 
Metal Refinersand Merchants 


EMERSON STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, ENGLAND 
+ oe of every description of Copper bearing ma- 
terials. 
Deaers in Heavy Copper, Gunmetal and Brass. 
Manuracturers of Composition and Brass Ingots to any 
specification. 


Widnes, Birmi ham, Manchester 
WORKS: and England 


A. KEIFFENHEIM 2 SONS| 


NEWCASTLE ON TYNE (ENGLAND) 
Contractors to the British and several Foreiyn Governmenta, 
Railway Companies, eto. 
Makers of INGOT METALS as follows: 
a8 COMPOSITION INGOTS (Gun Metal) to specifica- 
on. 


Cheap RED and YELLOW BRASS Ingots. 
MANGANESE BRONZE Ingots (34 Tons; 17 Tons E. L.; 20% 
n 


2’). 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE Ingots for Bearings and for gear wheels. 


the (ORESCENT 
Phosphorized Metal Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of High Grade PHOSPHOR TIN, PHOS- 
PHOR BRONZE, PHOSPHOR COPPER, Containing 
up to 15% Phosphorus. MANGANESE COPPER. 


Also Dealers in PHOSPHORUS. Lowest Market Prices. 


PLASTIC BRONZE Ingots with high percentages of lead. 


MAGNESIUM 


ALUMINUM ALLOY 


Cas'ings are LIGHTER than Aluminum-Copper Alleys 
and also STRONGER. 


NOTE—In order to get the Best Results, you must use the 
“LEAVITT” brand pure Magnesium. 


Cc. W. LEAVITT @® CoO. 
220 Broadway, New York 


T. B. HAGSTOZ 


Limited 


SMELTERS — REFINERS— ASSAYERS 
Silwer Anodes and Sterling Silwer 
Alse Dealers in GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM AND MERCURY. 


709 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wm. F. Renziehausen Co. 


GOLD AND SILVER REFINERS 


SWEEP SMELTERS, ASSAYERS AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


Full value paid for any material containing Gold, Silver and Platinum 


43-47 Oliver St., NEWARK, N. J. 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE, 3759-R 


THE METAL INDUSTRY DIRECTORIES 


are a Ready Reference for Buyers and Sellers. 
cards—better than the street signsofabusiness. .. 
In no way can you get such good Trade Publicity at so slight a cost. 
RATES FURNISHED FOR THE ASKIXG 


61 BEEKMAN STREET 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 


They are classified 


NEW YORK 


\ 
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METAL DEALERS, SMELTERS, REFINERS. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


| Yellow Brass Ingot Red Brass Ingot 
| THE STERLING SMELTING CO. 
50 GREENPOINT AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Bronze Ingot Uniform Mixtures 
“THE EARTH DO MOVE” ALBERT A. MOERS 


24 Stone St., 59 Pearl St., New York 
So Will Any Ghaft Enclosed In Bearings of Telephone 831 -832 Broad. 


HOBSON MANGANESE BEARING METAL MI L.. S 


It will move easier, cooler, with less ofl, and consequently cheaper Annual Contract made for the purchase of metal residues and waste 


than any other bearing. We know of one shaft enclosed in this metal. products. Import and Export. 

running 2,500 R. P. M., — ran — WANTED —Red Carboxes, New Brass, Electrotype 
without ofl. We, however, advise occasiona ng a 

& sample lot, as we know we will have your trade after trial. Shells, Light Copper and Light Brass. 
@, B. Schofield, Sole Agent, U. 8. A., 685 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. FOR SALE—3 Star Tin, Antimony and Antimonial 
Mobeon, James & Gilby, 36 Hyllon St., Birmingham, England. Lead. Quantities from 5 to 100 tons. 


Books Metals 
Books Mechanics 
Books Plating and Polishing 


See Page 31 for our list of Books and Special Offer to Subscribers 


Articles All Subjects 


relating to the founding, finishing, plating and polishing of 
the non-ferrous metals are furnished by The Metal Industry. 
Send for list of those published in 1907. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 Beeman St., New York 
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NY 


ALUMINUM MANUFACTURERS, FOUNDERS, ROLLERS. 
CASTINGS, SHEETS, RODS, WIRE AND TUBES. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY AMERICA 


Ingot, Pittsburgh, Pa. Castings, 
Sheet, Tubing, 

Bars, Moulding. Prices on Application 


Aluminum ManufacturingCompany 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STAPLE AND FANCY 


ALUMINUM GOODS 


Silveroid and Meteor Aluminum Combs, 
House Numbers, Key Chains, Match 
Safes, Cigar Cases, Hair Pins, Name 
Plates, Razor Handles, Picture Frames, 24 
Napkin Rings, Trays, and many other Avawe 
Fancy and Toilet Articles. 


ALSO A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, We are always ready to furnish Estimates on Special Work. 
Dp ROLLERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
W. H. K Gb ed | 9 Pure Aluminum in Sheets and Foil to thinness of he of an inch. 


Aluminum in Ingots, Sheets, Rods, Wire and Tubing. -i- Aluminum Solder and Rivets 
Platers’ Silver and Battery Plate 999 Fine. Platers’ Brass, Oreide and German Silver 
ALUMINUM LEAF AND POWDER FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
BRONZE LIQUID FOR MIXING THE POWDER SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
165-167 SPRING STREET, N. W. Gor. of West Broadway, NEW YORK 


The Light Manufacturing 
THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM (0. and Foundry Company 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS Automobile Aluminum 


COOKING || SPECIALTIES Brand Castings 
UTENSILS CASTINGS Our Aluminum Castings pe especially adapted to 


Automobile, Auto Boat and Elecirical Construction 


DOYLESTOWN, OHIO 


SEND FOR RATES THIS DIRECTORY 


|<. Ng 
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PROFESSIONAL 


MEN AND EXPERTS 


THE ATLAS MACHINE COMPANY 
37 CANAL STREET 
BUILDERS OF STANDARD AND SPECIAL MACHINES 
REPAIRS AND JOBBING 


Metal and Wire Working Machinery 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


OMPLETE ESTIMATES and Plans 
(including Power) for Brass and 
Copper Sheet, Rod, Wire and Tube Mills 
prepared, or your present departments 
redesigned and the latest improved 
American devices and machines installed. 


Edward E. Newton 


60 ARLINGTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Expert in the deposition of Metals, Plating, Electrotyping, Glass 
Depositing, Coloring and Dipping. 


INSTRUCTION AND FORMULAS 


THE HENRY SOUTHER ENGINE ERING CO. 
£Engineers. Metallurgists and Analysts 


440 Capitol Avenue, - Hartford, Coan. 


LANGDON MOORE 


Counsellor at Law and Patent Attorney 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, 
DESIGNS and COPYRIGHTS 


Washington Loan and Trust Building, Washirgton, D. C. 


CHARLES L. CONSTANT 
Analytical Chemist and Metallurgical Engineer 


Official Chemist ef the New York Metal Exchange 


FORMERLY EXAMINER U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 61 Beekman Street, - NEW YORK 
FREDERICK G. JOHNSON S. D. V. BURR 
172 PEARL STREET CATALOGUES 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mechanical Expert 
Models, Jigs, Tools, Dies 


Writing, Engraving, Printing, Binding. 
All the work or any part of it. 
61 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factory Efficiency Developed 


CHURCHILL 


146 Franklin St., Stamford, Conn. 


GHARLES H. PROGTOR 


GONSULTING PLATER 


Instructions and in all lines 
of plating, coloring and dipping 
621 CHESTNUT STREET ARLINGTON, N. J. 


THIS SPACE 
For Sale 


SEND for RATES 


THIS SPACE 


For Sale 
SEND for RATES 


ETCHING OF METALS 


I have had 37 YEARS of practical experience in 
knives, razors, scissors, hammers, axes, revolvers, 
dials, sign plates, door plates. 

For a liberal com oer I will teach my process to 

e a specialty of etching plates in stee' 

brass and zinc for transferring and embossing. Also iver 
ware, including such articles as mirror, brush and comb 
backs, book and album covers, trays, souvenir spoons and 
similar articles. 


MAX SCHWEIZER 


113 Kossuth Street P. 0. Box 943 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 
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The Metal Industry Books 


AND SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE FIRST COLUMN OF FIGURES GIVES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK ALONE. THE SECOND COLUMN OF FIQURES 
GIVES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK INCLUDING A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE METAL INDUSTRY 


METALLURGICAL 


MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS. A. H. 
Hiorns. 4% x 6% inches; 434 pages; 45 illustra- 

The best book published on the subject for this 
price. Takes up the subject where ordinary metal- 
lurgical treatises leave off, deals fully with metallic 
mixtures, and shows how such mixtures are usefully 
employed. Numerous tables of data and a section on 
alloys for special purposes. 


BRASS FOUNDERS’ ALLOYS. J. F. Buchanan 


4% x 7% inches; 122 pages; 1o illustrations... 

A résumé of the operations involved in the manufac- 

ture of the various brass founders’ alloys, with some 
earefully chosen tables of mixtures in present use. 


ALLOYS, BRASSES AND BRONZES. R. H. Thurs- 
ton, M. A. 53%4x9 inches; 574 pages; illustrated 


A practical guide for the manufacture of al! kinds 
alloys; manufacture and working of alloys; strength 
and elasticity of non-ferrous metals, bronzes, brasses, 
kalchoids, and of zinc tin. 


METALLIC ALLOYS. W. T. Brannt. 5% x 9 
inches; 506 pages; 34 illustrations.............. 


A practical guide for the manufacture of all kinds 
of alloys, amalgams, and solders used by metal work- 
ers; an appendix on the coloring of alloys and the 
recovery of white metals. 


HARD SOLDERING. Harvey Rowell. 4% x 7 
A manual of instruction in the alloys for hard 
soldering, oxidation of metals, properties of metals, 
the process of hard soldering and a number of help- 

ful technical notes. A very useful book. 


GALVANIZING AND TINNING. W. T. Flanders. 

5% x 8 inches; 93 pages; 4o illustrations........ 

A practical treatise by an expert on coating with 

tin and zinc; a special chapter on tinning gray iron 

castings. (This book does not treat of cold gal- 
vanizing.) 

ALUMINUM. A. E. Hunt. 4% x 6% inches; 240 

pages 


A comprehensive treatise on the production, charac- 
teristics, physical and chemical properties, working 
and finishing, alloying, etc., of aluminum. Also in- 
cludes general table and data of interest to the 
metal worker. 


ALUMINUM. J. W. Richards. 5% x 9g inches; 
627 pages; 44 illustrations...................+. 


Embraces history of aluminum, occurrence, physical 
and chemical properties, properties and preparation of 
aluminum compounds, alloys of aluminum, etc., etc. 


SILVER WORK AND JEWELRY. UH. Wilson. 
5 x 7% inches; 338 pages; illustrated; glossary 
and index 

The best text book for students and workers io 
metal. The work is prepared by an expert, and the 
subject is covered in a plain and concise manner, with 
the aid of many clear drawings. For the most part 
the descriptions deal with work actually carried out. 
Good for the beginner as well as the expert. 


ART ENAMELING ON METALS. Henry Cunyng- 
hame; 5%4 x 7% inches; 188 pages; illustrated. 
The art of enameling is treated from a practical 
standpoint. Every step in the process, from the selec- 
tion of the design to the final work, is treated in a 
plain and comprehensive way. The book is of great 
value to the one familiar with the art as weil as 

to the student. 


WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. Vol. 1. 4% x 7% 
inches; 420 pages; 103 illustrations............ 
Bronzes, cements, cnamels, thuxes, lacquers, var- 


nishes, etc.. ete 
Vol. 3, 4% x 7%4; 480 pages; 183 illustrations. 
Alloys, aluminum, antimony, copper, enamels, gold, 
lubricants, etc., ete. 


2.50 


4-50 


2.00 


1.50 


1.50 


2.00 


2.00 


5.00 


1.50 


2.50 


2.00 


6.50 


2.00 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


FOUNDRY 


FOUNDRY NOMENCLATURE. J. F. Buchanan. 

4% x 7% inches; 225 pages; 34 illustrations. . 

A molder's pocket dictionary, containing over 2,000 

words, terms, and phrases of special import in the 
foundry; also notes on foundry practice and tables. 


MECHANICAL 


PRESS WORKING OF METALS. Oberlin Smith. 
5% x 8% inches; 262 pages; 433 illustrations. . 


A treatise upon the principles and practice of 
shaping metals in dies by the action of presses, 
together with a description of the construction of 
such implements in their various forms, and of the 
materials worked in them. 


PRACTICAL METAL TURNING. Joseph G. Hor- 
ner; 5% x 8 inches; 404 pages; illustrated...... 


This is a practical book, covering in a compre- 
hensive manner the modern practice of machining 
metal parts in the lathe. It treats of the lathe and 
attachments, the modernized engine and turret lathe, 
and their functions. There are valuable chapters 
po — work, such as grinding, tool holders, 

peeds, feeds and the like. 

PUNCHES, DIES AND TOOLS. Joseph V. Wood- 
worth; 53% x 8 inches; 500 pages; 700 illustra- 

This is practically an encyclopedia of die and punch 
making, sheet metal working, and the making of 
special machines of the metal press type. The author 
covers the subject 11 the KIN practical manner. 

AMERICAN TOOL MAKING AND 
CHANGEABLE MANUFACTURING. Joseph V. 
Woodworth. 6% x 9% inches; 536 pages with 

A treatise upon the designing, constructing, use and 
installation of tools, jigs, fixtures, devices, and sheet 

- metal work processes, automatic mechanism and labor 
saving contrivances. A few chapters on the turret, 
lathe, screw machine and brass finishing. 


. $2.00 


3-50 


INTER- - 


PLATING AND POLISHING 


MODERN ELECTRO PLATING. J. H. Van Horne. 


5% x 8 inches; 192 pages with index............ 
Practical platers consider this one of the best hand 
books on plating, particularly for young men. It ex- 
plains the subject clearly and plainly from the man- 
agement of batteries and dynamos to methods of using 


lacquers. 
METAL COLORING. A, H. Hiorns. 4% x 6% 


A treatise covering the production of every shade 
of color which can be produced on metals. Discussed 
under, 1, chemical metal-coloring; 2, electro-chemical 
metal-coloring; 3, mechanical metal-coloring. 

POLISHING AND PLATING OF METALS. H. J. 
Hawkins, 5 x 7% inches; 350 pages; 70 illus- 

One of the latest American books on this subject. 
A manual for the electro-plater, giving modern methods 
of —-, plating, buffing, oxydizing and lacquering 
metals. Numerous formulae. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF METALS.  Langbein 
5% X 9 inches; 635 pages (sth edition, revised); 

The latest and most complete work published on 
electro-plating. A complete treatise on the electro- 
deposition of metals, deposition by the contact and 
immersion processes, the coloring of metals, methods 
of grinding and polishing; also description of voltaic 
cells, dynamo-electric machines, {nstruments, etc. 

ELECTRO-PLATING AND ELECTRO-REFINING 
OF METALS. A. Watt. 5% x 9g inches; 680 
pages; New Edition, Revised and Rewritten; 

Part 1 is devoted to electro-plating and presents a 
very exhaustive treatment of the subject. Part 2 deals 
with electro-metallurgy and includes the electrolytic 
treatment of gold, silver, copper, aluminum, tin, lead 
and nickel; also a chapter on electro-galvanizing. 


1.00 


2.00 


4.50 


Books on any Metallurgical, Mechanical or Chemical subject sent prepaid to any address in the world 
receipt of price. If the price of book desired is unknown, inquire of 


The Metal Industry, 61 Beekman St., New York 


$2.50 


3.50 


4-50 


4.50 


1.50 


1.50 


2.50 


4.50 


5.00 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


| CRUCIBLES. 


ALLOYS. 


American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Bassite Mining & Smelting Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
N. Y. 

Foundry Specialty Co., 
Lang, R. F., New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
Malta Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ney, J. M., & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Reeves, Paul 8., & Son, Philadelphia, 
Syracuse Smelting Works, New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 


New York. 


Pa. 


ALUMINUM SOLDER. 


Clam & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 


ANODES. 


American Nickleoid & Mfg. Co., Peru, Il. 


Bennett & O'Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Burns, E. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., 
Chicago, Il. 

Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 

L’Hommedieu, C. F., Sons Co., Chicago, II. 

Miller Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 


Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


AUTOMATIC CHUCK. 


W. L., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

ACID AND BASIC. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
N. Y. Brick & Paving Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Abate, 


BUFFING AND POLISHING MACHINERY. 


Burns, @. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 

Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., and 
Chicago, Ill. 

L’ Hommedieu, C. F., Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Miller Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 


Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co... New York. 


BURNERS, OIL OR GAS. 


Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 


CARBORUNDUM CLOTH AND DISCS. 


CASTINGS, PATTERNS, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ETC. 

Aluminum Company cf America, Pittsburg, 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, O. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Hofeller, T., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Janitachek Co., New York. 

Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. J. 

Malta Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Reeves, P. 8., & Son, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Phila. (Pa.) Roll & Machine Co. 
Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., Phila., Pa. 


Carborundum Co., 


Pa. 


CHEMICALS. 


Bennett & O'Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Burns, BE. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 

Finkell-Hackmeister Chem. Co., Pittsburg, 

General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., and 
Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 

Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 

L’Hommedieu, C. F., Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mathiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill. 

New Jersey Zine Co., New York. 

Sandoval Zine Co., Chicago, Il. 

Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


Pa. 


CORE COMPOUNDS. 


Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 


CORE OVENS. 


Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0. 
Hill-Grifith Co., Cincinnati, ©. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES, 


Dixon, Jus., Crucible Co., Jersey City, J. 
Gautier, J. H.. & Co., Jersey City. N. 
McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., Pa. 
Paige Retort & Crucible Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seidel, R. B., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taunton Crucible Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Taylor, R. J., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Waterbury Crucible Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
Hoskins Co., The, Ill. 


BRICK. 


| 
| 


GALVANIZING, COLD, 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENG 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 


Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

FIRE SAND. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0. 


and FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 


Birkenstein, 8., & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Doggett, Stanley, New York. 

Foundry Specialty Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, Il. 
Hill & Griffith Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, 
Shuster, F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Thompson, Lewis & Co., Inc., Phila.,Pa. 
Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Pa. 


FURNACES, OIL, COAL, COKE OR GAS. 


Central Foundry Suply Co., Columbus, 0. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Monarch Eng. and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Vaxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 


APPARATUS, 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. 

U. 8. Electro Galvanizing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


GALVANIZING AND TINNING FURNACES. 


Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 


INES. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
MACHINERY. 
Ames Sword Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Bennett & O'Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. 
New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 
Venderbush & "Looman, Detroit, Mich. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


Utte Gas Engine Works, 


HEAT GAGES. 

The Hoskins Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LACQUERS. 

Barrett, M. L., & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., New York. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, 
Chicago, Il. 

Nikolas, G. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LADLE HEATERS, 


Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 


Abate, W. L., New York. 

Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Baird Machine Co., Oakville, ‘Conn. 

Bates & Peard Annealing Furnace Co., New York. 

Bliss. E. W.. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

Globe Mach. & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Janitschek Co., New York. 

Moussette, O. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Britain Machine Co.. New Britain, Conn. 

Tube Bending & Machine Co., Harrison, 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Phila., Pa. 

Philadelphia Roll and Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Shuster, F. B.. & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Turner Machine Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 

MACHINERY, WIRE DRAWING. 

Baird Machine Co.. Oakville, Conn. 

Shuster, F. B.. Co.. New Haven. Conn. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Machine Co.. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY, WIRE FORMING. 


Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Shuster, F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn, 


MAGNESIUM. 
Leavitt, C. W., Co., New York. 


| 


N. J., and | 


GNETIC METAL SEPARATORS. 
Capitol iirass Works, Detroit, Mich, 
Dings Electro-Magnetic Separator Co., Milwan- 


kee, is. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


METAL MELTING FURNACES. 


Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, I, 
Monarch Eng. and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 


|" METALS, NEW AND OLD. 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 


American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
American Nickeloid & Mfg. Co., Peru, Ill. 
Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


Clifford, Ch., & Son, Birmingham, England. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 

Crescent Phosphorized Meta] Co., Phila., Pa. 
Culbert Co., J. C., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, New York. 
a Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 


Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, Phila., 

Globe Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hagstoz, T. B., Co., Philadelphia, 

Hazard, Coates & Bennett Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hofeller, Theo., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Illinois Smelting & Refinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

J. J. Jackson Co., Newark, N. J. 

Keiffenheim, A., & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land. 

Lang, R. F., New York. 

Leavitt, C. w., & Co., New York. 

Malta Metal Co., Rochester, 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Il. 

McKechnie Bros., London, England. 

Moers, A. A., New York. 

Nassau Smel. & Refining Works, New York. 

New Jersey Zine Co., New York. 

Ney, J. M., & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Smelting Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Reeves, P. S., & Son, Phila., Pa. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Rome Metal Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Sandoval Zine Co., Chicago, 
Schofield, G. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shimer, H. M., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shonberg, I., Brooklyn, 

Smith, M. B., Co., New York. 

St. Joseph Lead Co., New York. 
Sterling Smelting Wks., Syracuse, N. Y. 
U. 8S. Reduction Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Pa. 
Pa. 


METALS—SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND 


TUBING. 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
American Nickeloid Co., Peru, Ill. 

Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., New York. 

Baltimore Copper Rolling Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Benson, H. K. & F. 8., Glen Ridge, 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Buffalo Tube Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Clifford, Ch., & Son, Birmingham, England. 

Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, Phila., Pa. 

French Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Hendricks Bros., New York. 

Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. J. Jackson Co., Newark, N. J. 

Kemp, W. H., & Co., New York. 

Linton & Co., Providence, R. I. 

National Sheet Metal Co., Ill. 

Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, Y. 

Phosphor-Bronze ‘Smelting Son “Ltd., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 

Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, 

Rome Metal Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Scovil Mfg. Co.; Waterbury, Conn. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Ct. 

Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tuunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Toothill, John, New York. 

United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Wells, A. U., & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


N. J. 


| METAL NOVELTIES. 


} 


Aluminum Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, Q. 
Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
Scovil Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


| METALLURGISTS AND EXPERTS. 


Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Constant, C. L.. New York, 
Churchill, W. L., Stamford, Conn. 
Johnson, F. A., Hartford, Conn. 
Lester, E. F.. Co., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Lewis, Ernest A., Birmingham, England. 
Moore, Langdon. Washington, D. C. 
Newton, E. B., Newark, N. J. 

Peck, F. J., & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Proctor, Chas. H., Arlington, N. J. 
Schweitzer, Max., Bridgeport, Conn, 


| 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS -—Continued 


Souther, 
Thompson, H. 


Henry, Eng. Uo., Hartford, Conn. 
L., Waterbury, Conn, 
MOLD DRYERS. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 
MOLDING MACHINES. 
Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLATERS’ SUPPLIES, CHEMICALS AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 


American Nickeloid & Mfg. Co., 
Bennett & O’Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Blumenthal, Herman, New York. 

Bogue, Chas. J., Electric Co., New York. 
Burns, EB. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 
Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., New York. 
Finkell-Hachmeister Chem. Co., Pittsburg, 
General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peru, Il. 


Pa. 


Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., and 


Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 


| Miller Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 

| Sommer’s, J. Son, Newark, N. J. 

Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

| Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


PRESSES, POWER AND FOOT. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Bliss, B. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Peck Drop Press Works, New Haven, Conn. 


Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 


bury, Conn. 
Watson-Stillman Co., 


PYROMETERS, 
Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
Hoskins Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
RARE METALS. 
Leavitt, OC. W., & Co., New York. 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS, 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York. 


ROLLING MILL MACHINERY. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Phila. (Pa.) Roll & Machine Co. 

| Sehmitz, August, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Torrington (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 


Ansonia, Conn, 


Waterbury (Conn.) Farrel Foundry & Machine Gx. 


ROLLS. 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Phila. (Pa.) Roll & Machine Co. 


Torrington (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 


| SAND BLASTS. 

Leiman Bros., New York. 

Paxson, J. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TUMBLING BARRELS. 


Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 


Chas. 
Ill. 


| VOLTMETERS AND AMMETERS. 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 


F. 


| Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Waterbury (Conn.) Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


L. L’'Hommedieu & Sons Co., Chicago, 


International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. | Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., and 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. RIVETS AND ESCUTCHEON PINS. } Chicago, Il. 
L’Hommedieu, C. F., Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. Hassall, John, Brooklyn, N. Y. | Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 
Page. | Page. | Page. 
11 | Gilmer Company, Philadelphia, Pa.............. 19 | Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Ltd., Phila., la. 28 
Allen, James, Los Angeles, Cal................. 21 | Globe Mach. & Stamping Co., Cleveland, O..... 18 | Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn 28 
Aluminum Company of America, littsburg, Pa. 29 | Globe Metal Co., Chicago, Ill.............00055- 26 Proctor, Chas. H., Arlington, N. J . 20 
Co., tuk Hagstoz, T. B., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa........ 27 | Reeves, P. & Son, Phila., Pa.. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J...... 16 | Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. & 27 
‘Sw 1 Co., Chi Hassall, John, Brooklyn, N. 2| Richards & Co., Boston, Mass......... 35 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill.. 8 | Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J 23 
Hazard, Coates & Bennett Co., Rochester, N. Y.. 34) Rockwell Furnace Co., New York.. 8 
Co. Ww 13 Hendricks Bros., New York 23| Rome Metal Co., Rome, Y 
Hil & Griffith Co., Cincinnati, O............... 7 | Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 5 
Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn.............. 18 | Hofeller, Theo., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y........... 26 P  — 
| . Sandeval Zine Co., Chicago, Iil....... 25 
Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., Balti- Hoskins, Co., The, Chicago, 
23 | Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa........... 23 
1? | tinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, Ill.... 26 | Schofield, G. R., Brooklyn, N.Y 28 
Bassite Mining & Smelting Co., Cincinnati, O.... 7 : 
Bates & Peard A li F c N York Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill........... So 25 Schweizer, Max, Bridgeport, Conn. . 30 
| International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J...... 36 Seovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 23 
Bennett & O’Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.... 15 Seidel, B. B.. Inc., Philadelphia. Pa 
Benson, H. K. & F. S., Glenridge, N. J........ 23 | Jackson, J. J., Co., Newark, N. 24 Mfg. Co var 
Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Ill............ 26 | Janitschek Co., New York...... 12 | snimer . Phile lelphia. 
Bliss, BE. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. 13 | Johnson, F. A., Hartford, 30 
Shonberg, I., Brooklyn, N. Y....... 20 
New Keiffenheim, A., & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- Ge. Hew Matin. Conn 
wont Bridgeport, Conn........ 23 Kemp, W. H., Co., New York ............-++++ 20| gommer’s, J., Sons, Newark, N. J. 
risto 0., aterbury, Laclede-Christie Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 10 | Souther, Henry, Eng. Co., Hartford, Conn. . 80 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, O......... 29 24/8 ‘ 
Buffalo Tube Co., Buffalo, N. Y 24 Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y 24 
B 4B | Leavitt, OC, Wi, & New 27 | St. Joseph Lead Co., New York ............ 
D nag 9 | Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.. 15 
Ss L’Hommedieu, C. F., & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill... 17 | Sterling Smelting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y........ 2| Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., Pottstown, Pa...... 29 | Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. ......... 20 
Capitol Brass Works, Detroit, Mich............. 9 | Linton & Co., Providence, R. I. ........000005s 24 | Stevens, H. J., Houghton, Mieh........ 2 
Central Foundry Supply Co., Columbus, 0...... & | Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. J........... 34 | Syracuse Smelting Works, New York.. 34 
L., Stamford, Conn.............. Malta Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y..........-..: 28 | aunton OCreciide Co.. Taunton. Mese.. 
ford, « Gen, Birmingham, Wag........ Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill.. 25 paunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Constant, C. L., New 30 | MeCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 2) yrass .............. 23 
Metal Pa.... MeKechnie Bros., London, England ............ 27 | raylor, R. J., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 6 
ulbert, J. ©., Co., Pawtucket, B. I.......... - 27| Miller Blectric Co., Newark, N. J. | H. Waterdery, Coon... 80 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich..... 6| Moers, A. A., New York ....-+eeeeeereeeeeerees 28 | Thompson, Lewis, & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa 10 
Dings Electro-Magnetic Separator Co., Milwau- Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md...... 3 | ruothill, John, New 
... 9| Moore, Langdon, Washington, D. C. .......... 30 | Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn 14 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J.... 9 Moussette, O. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.........+-0+0 10 | yYottenville Copper Co., New York............... 27 
*Doggett, Stanley, New S| Nassau Smelting & Refining Wks., New York.. 27 | Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, 10 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O 36 National Sheet Metal Co., Peru, I Galvasicing Brooklyn, N. Y.. 16 
New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn... 13) 
Eagie Smelting & Refining Works, New Yorks... 26 on | U. S. Reduction Co., Chicago, III ia. 26 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York 2 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., New York.......... 19 N. ¥. Brick & Paving Co., Syracuse, N. ¥ 18 | United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, R. I 4 
—e Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, | N. Y. Tube Bending Machine Co., Harrison, N. J. 13 Venderbush & Looman, Detroit, Mich.......... 15 
Newton, BH. B., Newark, N. J. ........scccevees 30 | Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn....... 23 
Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., New York 19 Ney, J. M., & Co., Hartford, Conn.............. é Waterbury Crucible Co., Waterbury, Conn.. 6 
7 Nikolas, G. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... eee 19 | Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 14 Otto,Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa...... 15 | Waterbury, Conn. ........ ATE FoF IS 20 
Fi Pa.. 36 | Wat -Stillman Co., New York ............ 14 
okell-Hachmeister Chem. Co., Pittsburg, Pa Paice Retort & Crecible Co., Taunton, Mass.... 5 son on 
Foundry Specialty Co., Cincinnati, O0........... r J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa 4 | Wells, A. H., & Co., Waterbury, Conn... . 24 
French Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Coun... 24 Peck Drop Press Works, New Haven, Conn..... 12 Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York.. 17 
Gautier, J. H., & Co., Jersey City, N. J....... 2| Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.......---++++- 24 *Advertisements inserted every other mouth. See 
General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ 2) Philadelphia (Pa.) Roll & Machine Company... 14 | last or next issue. 
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ROCHESTER. N. 


PAUL S. REEVES & SON 


1417 Catherine Street, PHILADELPHIA 
CASTINGS AND INGOTS 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE, MANGANESE 
COMPOSITION METALS, BABBITT METALS 
ACID-RESISTING BRONZE 
WHITE BRASS PHOSPHOR COPPER 


CASTINGS UP TO 20,000 POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


10 or 15% 
@ This deoxidizer has been thoroughly 
tained is either 10% or 15%, no more, 
same. No blow holes and pinholes. 
ROYAL SILICON COPPER 
ROYAL ARSEN COPPER 
SOLE AGENT 


Royal Phosphor 

Phosphorus 
tested and pronounced Al. 
no less. If applied to the same com- 
No castings for the scrap heap. 

ROYAL FERRO SILICON 
the latest brass flux 

F. LANG 


C er Two Qualities 
pp Guaranteed 

@ The percentage of phosphorus con- 

position results will always be the 
ROYAL MANGANESE COPPER 
ROYAL FERRO MANGANESE 

and other alloys 
31 & 33 BROADWAY N. Y. CITY 


AMERICAN 


MANGANESE BRONZE COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
SPARE’S MANGANESE BRONZE 
SPARE’S WHITE BRONZE 
SPARE’S HYDRAULIC BRONZE 
Ingots, Forgings, Castings 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


BUFFALO OFFICE CLEVELAND OFFICE 
29 Erie County Bank Bldg. 1010 Williamson Bidg. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 


Including 


Composition Castings for Government Work 
Bronze Castings for Mould Maker’s Work 
Brass Castings for Every Day Work 
White Metal Castings for the Clock and 
Novelty Trade 


| F. H. LOVELL & COMPANY, Arlington, N. J. 


Syracuse Smelting Works 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


SHIELD BRAND PHOSPHOR TIN 


Contract No. 338-07 Awarded to Us by 
U. S. Navy, Norfolk, Va. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST FOR ALL STANDAGD MIXTURES 
ASK FOR BOOKLET B2 


New York, N. Y. Montreal, Can. 


We Can Save You Money on 


SILVER- SOLDER 


(FOR BRAZING, ETC.) 


A tough, easy-flowing, reliable hard solder which 
we can furnish in any quantity or size at rock 
bottom prices. Quotations upon request 


J.M.NEY & COMPANY 


Harttord, Conn., U. S. A. 
Alleys of Precious Metals for all Purposes 


FOR INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 32 


THE METAL INDUSTRY—FURNACES. 3 


si|HE tide of FOUNDRY REHABILITATION is now rising. It has been 
“ebb flow’ since October; CONFIDENCE is restored and money conditions now 
har Neel} permit YOU to MODERNIZE. Metal is low, margin of profit is close, conse- 
quently labor and foundry economy must be investigated. We need no introduction. “OBSERVE” — 
We propose to aid you by installing our various lines of CRUCIBLE, OIL OR NAT- 
URAL GAS FURNACES. Especially for the HOT SUMMER MONTHS, the Coke 
or Coal Furnaces are unbearable and AWFULLY EXPENSIVE and WASTEFUL, as can 
be proven by your bills TO PROVE OUR CLAIM we will forward on “TRIAL and 
APPROVAL” our 


“STEELE-HARVEY” 
Crucible Tilting Melting Furnace 


(PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES) 


Melting Position. Pouring Position. Non-Tilting Furnace. 


Manufacturers of Plumbers’ Goods especially desired. We will put in “ YELLOW BRASS” 
and take out the SAME YELLOW METAL. = Scrap metal reduced to composition increases 
its value by reducing Oxidization and cost of melting 50%; life of Crucibles DOUBLED. 

We build Furnaces—special patterns for Lock and Escutcheon works, Chandelier and Electrolier 
manufacturers, Brass Rolling Mills and -German Silver. 

We are now offering to contract for all Furnaces, Ladle Heaters, Burners and Blowers necessary. 
Immediate shipment, and our men to supervise and operate all equipment —Money settlements. 
mutually agreeable. Crucibles from No. 10 to 600. Furnaces with Retained or Removable 
Crucible. Guaranteed Results. Our “1908” Catalogue now ready. 


THE MONARCH ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. Works, Curtis Bay, Md. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CARR & SPEER, A. L. TAYLOR CO., J. W. JACKMAN & O0., 
9 California 8t., San Francisco. 


4 i 
USED IN CONNECTION WITH COMPRESSEO 
AIR AND Ol. OR NATURAL GAS 
4 
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REFINERS 
DEALERS 


PAUL S. REEVES & SON 


1417 Catherine Street, PHILADELPHIA 
CASTINGS AND INGOTS 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE, MANGANESE 
COMPOSITION METALS, BABBITT METALS 
ACID-RESISTING BRONZE 
WHITE BRASS PHOSPHOR COPPER 


CASTINGS UP TO 20,000 POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


10 or 15% 
@ This deoxidizer has been thoroughly 
tained is either 10% or 15%, no more, 
same. No blow holes and pinholes. 
ROYAL SILICON COPPER 
ROYAL ARSEN COPPER 
SOLE AGENT 


Royal Phosphor 

Phosphorus 
tested and pronounced Al. 
no less. If applied to the same com- 
No castings for the scrap heap. 

ROYAL FERRO SILICON 
the latest brass flux 

LAN G 


C er Two Qualities 
pp Guaranteed 

@ The percentage of phosphorus con- 

position results will always be the 
ROYAL MANGANESE COPPER 
ROYAL FERRO MANGANESE 

and other alloys 
31 & 33 BROADWAY N. Y. CITY 


AMERICAN 


MANGANESE BRONZE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURER®S 
SPARE’S MANGANESE BRONZE 
SPARE’S WHITE BRONZE 
SPARE’S HYDRAULIC BRONZE 
Ingots, Forgings, Castings 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


BUFFALO OFFICE CLEVELAND OFFICE 
29 Erie County Bank Bidg. 1010 Williamson Bidg. 


| White Metal 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 


Including 


Composition Castings for Government Work 
Bronze Castings for Mould Maker’s Work 
Brass Castings for Every Day Work 
White Metal Castings for the Clock and 
Novelty Trade 


| F. H. LOVELL & COMPANY, Arlington, N. J. 


Syracuse Smelting Works 


SOLE MANUPACTURERS 


SHIELD BRAND PHOSPHOR TIN 


Contract No. 338-07 Awarded to Us by 
U, S. Navy, Norfolk, Va. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST FOR ALL STANDA@D MIXTURES 
ASK FOR BOOKLET B2 


New York, N. Y. Montreal, Can. 


We Gan Save You Money on 


SILVER- SOLDER 


(FOR BRAZING, ETC.) 


A tough, easy-flowing, reliable hard solder which 
we can furnish in any quantity or size at rock 
bottom prices. Quotations upon request 


J.M.NEY & COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Alloys of Precious Metals for all Purposes 


FOR INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 32 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—FURNACES. 


1 ea HE tide of FOUNDRY REHABILITATION is now rising. It has been 
aN Esty “ebb flow” since October; CONFIDENCE is restored and money conditions now 
2 $4) permit YOU to MODERNIZE. Metal is low, margin of profit is close, conse- 
quently labor and foundry economy must be investigated. We need no introduction. “OBSERVE” — 
We propose to aid you by installing our various lines of CRUCIBLE, OIL OR NAT- 
URAL GAS FURNACES. Especially for the HOT SUMMER MONTHS, the Coke 
or Coal Furnaces are unbearable and AWFULLY EXPENSIVE and WASTEFUL, as can 
be proven by your bills’ TO PROVE OUR CLAIM we will forward on “TRIAL and 
APPROVAL” our 


Crucible Tilting Melting Furnace 


(PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES) 


Non-Tilting Furnace. 


Melting Position. Pouring Position. 


Manufacturers of Plumbers’ Goods especially desired. We will put in “ YELLOW BRASS” 
and take out the SAME YELLOW METAL. Scrap metal reduced to composition increases 
its value by reducing Oxidization and cost of melting 50%; life of Crucibles DOUBLED. 

We build Furnaces—special patterns for Lock and Escutcheon works, Chandelier and Electrolier 
manufacturers, Brass Rolling Mills and German Silver. 

We are now offering to contract for all Furnaces, Ladle Heaters, Burners and Blowers necessary. 
Immediate shipment, and our men to supervise and operate all equipment —Money settlements 
mutually agreeable. Crucibles from No. 10 to 600. Furnaces with Retained or Removable 
Crucible. Guaranteed Results. Our “1908” Catalogue now ready. | 


THE MONARGH ENGINEERING AND MANUFAGTURING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. Ss. A. Works, Curtis Bay, Md. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CARR & SPEER, A. L. TAYLOR CO., J. W. JACKMAN & OO., 
120 Liberty &t., New York. 9 California St., San Francisco. Caxton House, London, England. 
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4 THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 


Brass Foundry Supplies 


FORCED and NATURAL DRAFT FURNACES 
and MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, etc., etc. 


Furnaces for every purpose 
Catalogues ? Sure! 


Pig. 621 Fig. 623 
Forced Draft Furnace Natural Draft Furnace 
“ROUND” 
Fig. 622 Also made with drop-grate, 
Natural Draft Furnace and with closed bottom to be 
“SQUARE” used with forced draft 


OUR 
New Bulletin No. 18 


TELLS ALL ABOUT 


Molding Sand 


Core Sand 
Fluxing and 
Partings 
Pig. 76 
For Brass Foundries 


-Sprue Cutters. All Sizes Magnetic Separator 


J. W. PAXSON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—FURNACES. 


MELTING FURNACE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROCKWELL FURNACE COMPANY 
26 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


SCRAP MELTING FURNACE, U. 8. NAVY 
YARD, WASHINGTON. 


PIT CRUCIBLE FURNACES, U. S. NAVY 
YARED, BROOKLYN. 


TILTING CRUCIBLE FURNACE. 
POURING, 


SIMPLEX MELTING 
FURNACE, 


A FEW TYPES OF 


Rockwell Metal Melting 
Furnaces 


BABBITT OR WHITE METAL 
COAL & COKE 

CRUCIBLE, ABOVE FLOOR TYPE 
CRUCIBLE, COMBINATION COAL AND OIL 
CRUCIBLE, MINT TYPE 
CRUCIBLE, PIT TYPE 

CRUCIBLE, TILTING TYPE 
CUPELLING 

CYANIDE HARDENING 

DOUBLE CHAMBER FURNACES 
GALVANIZING 

GOLD BOILING 

GAS 

LADLE HEATING 

MINTING 


REVERBERATORY 
SCRAP REDUCING 
SINGLE CHAMBER 
SIMPLEX 

SWEEP REDUCING 
SOFT METAL 
TINNING 

TILTING CRUCIBLE 
TWO CHAMBER TYPE 
VALVE OUTLET POTS 


LIFT OUT TYPE 
CRUCIBLE FURNACE, 


SEND FOR NEW 32 PAGE 
CATALOG “W” 


ROCKWELL FURNACE COMPANY 


MINT, DENVER, COLO. 


TINNING FURNACES AT YORK 
YORK, 


PA. 


MINT TYPE MELTING FURNACES, U. 8. 


ASSAYING FURNACES. 


ROYAL MINT, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


A “a / 
GALVANIZING AT YORK MFG. CO., YORK, 
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6 THE METAL INDUSTRY—CRUCIBLES. 


New York Office 
27 William St. 


Chicago Office 
36 La Salle St. 


It is a fact that of the SEVEN well known Crucible Com- 
panies in America only THREE of these Companies make their 
crucibles of a quality that comes up to the standard demanded by the 


MAJORITY of Users of CRUCIBLES 


There is a demand for a BETTER Crucible 
AT ALL TIMES if it CAN BE MADE 


You can save over 50 cents per crucible by using our make. 


With the LATEST IMPROVED MACHINERY, with 
careful work by EXPERIENCED workmen, looking to quality be- 
fore quantity in our product, we can meet this demand with a better 
pot than has ever been placed on the market. 


TRY OUR CRUCIBLES NOW. YOU WILL LIKE SHAPE AND QUALITY 


PAIGE RETORT AND CRUCIBLE CO. 


E. D. PAICE, Treasurer TAUNTON, MASS. 


[he Brand o ality — 4 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—CRUCIBLES. 


/ 


TAYLOR CRUCIBLES 


For Years the Recognized 
Standard for Uniform Service 


IF INTERESTED WRITE US 


9°% CALLOWHILLS: 


ROBERT J. TAYLOR, incorporargp 


1900 to 1916 Callowhill Street 


PHILADEL.’HIA, PA. 


THE WATERBURY GRUGIBLE GO. 


WATERBURY, GONN., U. S. A. 


28 Victoria Street 


Dixon Crucibles 
The Kind That Last 


When proper care accompanies the use of 
Dixon’s Crucibles they will be always found 
to give the very best of service. If you do 
not know just how good 
these crucibles are, you 
should try them at once. 


Write for new, hand- 
some crucible booklet 
12-A. 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 


COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 
N. J., U. S. A. 


TAUNTON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


BlacKlead CRUCIBLES and RETORTS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Established 1865 


UNIFORM - - - EFFICIENT 


Send for List of Sizes and Prices 
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8 THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


that is of few points and strongly built. 
Nothing to replace at a iancy price. 


Heaviest construction on the market, and yet so evenly balanced that two- 
horse power will operate it. Total weight, 4,000 lbs. Weight of roller or 
crusher, 550 lbs. Thickness of barrel, 2 inches. 


Will grind and extract 12 to 20 barrels of brass foundry skimmings and 


ashes per day of 10 hours. 


Any information for the asking. 
253, this issue. 


See description and illustration on Page 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Detroit Foundry Supply Co. 


ACING 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


Improved Portable Core Oven 
PATENTED 


More Shelf Room. No Escape of Heat in Loading or Unloading. 
Economical in Fuel. Practical in All Respects. 


Send for farther particulars 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
THE HILL & GRIFFITH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Also Manufacturers of Graphite, Plumbago, Fouadry Supplies and Equipments. 


“FLUXINE” is the only brass flux that will 
make a new, pure and clean metal out of the old 
waste, scrap, turnings, borings and grindings, 
without injury to the metal or crucible. 


Fluxine 


Removes the iron from the brass and copper. 


Prevents oxidation, thereby reducing the percent- 
age of loss in melting. 


Reduces the oxides to their metallic state. 


Produces a more homogeneous alloy and causing 
a greater fluidity in the metal which prevents 
blow holes. 


Imparts a greater tensile strength to the metal. 
Positively removes all impurities in metal. We 
guarantee to save you from five to six per cent 
in melting. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


Put up in 50 lb. Trial Packages. 


Manufactured only by 


THE FOUNDRY SPECIALTY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


a 
eh 
IRe BRICK 
OUNDRY 
OUNDRY FURNITURE 


THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 9 


A Core Oven that bakes quickly and evenly is 


a comfort to the rushed foundryman. Yes, 
we said “rushed foundryman.” 


—Be wise. Come early and avoid the rush. 


Sand Blasted Castings are clean—real clean. 


Brass Furnaces that will melt. It’s a fact! 


WE HAVE THE MOST UP-TO-DATE BRASS FOUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT ON THE MARKET.—-Ask the man who uses it. 


The J.D. SMITH FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 


Foundry Engineers sss CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Are You Guessing? 


Why not know the temperature 
of the molten metal in the ladle? 
Measure it with a Hoskins Heat 
Gage. Large, exposed Hot End. 
No tubes to break. Strong, accurate 
and portable. 

PRICE $50. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Crucibles. 


All sizes and for all purposes. 


No. 0 to No. 400. 


Established R. B. SEIDEL, Inc. 


tee ot ELECTRIC FURN ACES Black Lead Crucible Works, 
THE HOSKINS COMPANY 


1322-34 Callowhill Street, PHILADELPHIA 


93 Erie Street, - . CHICAGO 


| ECONOMY ALL AROUND—IN 
FUEL, MELTING SPACE, LABOR. 


BRASS, .BRONZE, COPPER, ALUMINUM, 


MALLEABLE IRON, GREY IRON, STEEL 
ALL LINES LEAD TO 
HAWLEY (Schwartz) SYSTEM 


ASK US WHY 


aw Air Furnace : Bessemer Converter : Open Hearth Furnace 
Crucible Furnace : Side Blow Converter : Reverberatory Furnace 


Special Furnaces constructed to meet all metallurgical conditions. Send for New 
Catalog containing valuable data on Metallurgy 


HAWLEY DOWN DRAFT FURNACE Co. 


6 Sizes, 100 to 20,000 Ibs. per heat. Fuel: oil or gas CHICAGO and* NEW YORK 
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10 THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


BASSITE 


An alloy designed to take the place 
of TIN inthe manufacture of Brase 
Castings $3 


THE BRASS FOUNDER 


fully 334% of the usual outlay for 
Tin and 10 to 30% upon the cost of 


Sample castings made with Bassite will be forwarded 
to anyone Interested, and 100 ibs. will be sent for trial 
with no obligation to pay unless our claims are sub- 
stantiated. 


THIS IS WORTH INVESTIGATING 


BASSITE MINING & SMELTING CO. 


Commercial Tribune Bidg. Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 


YOU MUST TRIM 


THE SPRUES FROM 


YOUR CASTINGS 


What you need is a 
SHUSTER FOOT LEVER 
or POWER SPRUE CUT- 
TER. Soon pays for itself 
: in time and labor. 

They do the work quick and easy, making the 
cuts so clean and close that castings trimmed in 
this way seldom need grinding. 

You can’t afford to be without one. Lasts a 
lifetime. 

Do you ever have occasion to use wire, 
straightened and cut into certain lengths? Or 
have any riveting to do? 

For description and prices write 


THE F. B. SHUSTER CO. 


Formerly JOHN ADT & SON, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FIRE BRICK 


Highest grades of basic brick and special 
shapes for lining metallurgical furnaces. 
Sole manufacturers of the 
New Basic Bauxite Brick 


Especially adapted to metallurgical 
work, Write us about your furnace 
lining troubles and for catalogue. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MAHOGANY FOR 
PATTERN WORK 


@ Try our special pattern grade. 
Costing no more than White Pine. 
Makes a durable pattern and 
easy to work. 


LEWIS THOMPSON 2 CO., Inc., 
18th and Indiana Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
ELECTRIC PYROMETERS 
"==" PORTABLE OUTFITS 


For Quickly Taking Tem- 
peratures of Molten Metal 


Switchboard and 
Reoording 


New Recording 
Shunt Ammeters 

THE BRISTOL 
COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Branches at 
New York & Chicago 


Annealing Without Oxidation 
by Automatic Machines — 


BATES @ PEARD ANNEALING FURNACE CO. 
Cc. M. DALLY, Agent, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 

NO PICKLING Large Saving in Labor and Fuel 

NO SCALE Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Application. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Traveling Cranes and Hoists Melting Furnaces 
Cupolas and Elevators Steel Lockers and Fixtures 
Core Ovens and Core Machines Moulding Machines 


Facings. Coke, Sand, Fire Brick 
TRACK AND TRAMWAY SYSTEMS. 


Central Foundry Supply Co. 
Send for Catalog M. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


, 
| | 
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For Molten Metals 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


THE DINGS SEPARATOR 


DIFFERENT KINDS AND SIZES MADE 
TO SUIT ANY REQUIREMENTS 


DINGS ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR CO. MILWAUKEE, wis. 


NOBLE’S ELECTRO -MAGAETIC 
METAL SEPARATOR 


MOST PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


For BRASS FOUNDE.S and all other purposes requiring the 
separation from magnetic Metals. 


Orders sol'cited subject to approval after 30 days’ trial. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE M AND PRICES. 


CAPITOL BRASS WORKS, - Detroit, Mich. 


LEIMAN BROS.’ 


For Melting, Soldering, Heat- 
ing, Forging, Brazing, Sand 
Blasting, Gas Appliances and 
other uses. 


pressure. Large volume. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


70 BonyKamper Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


BLOWERS 


Take up their own wear. AND UP. 
Noiseless. Can’t get out of order. Steady 


circular ot “45 FOUNDRY SAND BLAST 
LEIMAN BROS., ¢0 John St., New York 


MONARCH CRUSHER 
AND 


Absolutely and thoroughly 
reclaims the metal from the 
ashes, cinders or slag of 
brass furnaces. We have 
installed ‘‘The Monarch”’ in 
some of the leading brass 
foundries and smelting 
works, and all 
users advise 
that this ma- 
chine is giving Cae: 
Satisfaction. 

0. J. MOUSSETTE, Manufacturer 
Tools, Dies, Presses and Special Machinery 


Driggs Ave., cor, North 10th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TURNER PATENT 
SPRUE o CATE CUTTER 


is strong and 
rigid, therefore 
durable, 


Gaod for light 
sor and heavy 


work; plenty of 
room for all 
sizes of cast- 
ings. 


Good adjust- 
ment, good 
frame, all nec- 
essary requi- 
sites, 

Nlade only in 
one size, 


Send for Circulars 


TURNER MACHINE COMPANY 
2049 N, SECOND 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“BLISS'' PATENTED 


“BLISS” 


“PRESSES FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


“Bliss’’ Toggle Drawing Presses, built in sizes to cover all classes of work, have attained and 
maintain a reputation on two continents for highest efficiency. 

The patented toggle movement insures a more perfect dwell, and greatly increases smooth- 
ness of action. 

Better and smoother work, with fewer wastes, greater durability and less consumption of 


> power are the principal advantages of the “‘Bliss’” Patent Toggle Movement. 


Whatever your press needs, we can supply them. Suppose you go into the subject with us. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


23 ADAMS STREET BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


—=TOGGLE DRAWING PRESS. 


No. 1 Bench Power Press 
A HANDY MACHINE FOR 
MANUFACTURING. 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


Send for Catalogue M. 


THE ATLAS MACHINE CO. 


31 CANAL STREET 


ATLAS 


Te TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING (0. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Finishing Machinery for Brass 
and Copper Mills to Order 


Cleaning, Steam and Saw- 
dust Drying-out Machines. be 
tters, rap Cutters and Collers 

Double | “in a variety of Styles and Sizes. 


Channel Iron Mill Trucks to suit 
Flattening, Straightening and Over- any Requirement. 
hauling Machinery. Metal Saws and Power Shears, 


Drawbenches. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY AND TOOLS OF ANY DESCRIPTION 


Power, Foot and 
Drop Presses, Spin- 
ning, Edging, and 
Turning Lathes, 
Clock or Manufac- 
turing Drills. 


Acid | Multiple Plunger, Cut and Carry 
| Presses. 


Slitters, Flatten- 


ing and Straighten- 


1 lls. Tube, 
Rod Wire @ The ad. writing department 
Benches. of The Metal Industry pre- 
Special Machines 


Built on Contract 
to your Drawings. 


pares advertising copy without 
charge. If it is a task-for you 
to write your advertisement, 


write to The Metal Industry 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


We have made a specialty of high class guaranteed hydraulic 
machinery, Presses, Pumps, Jacks, Punches, Accumulators, Intensifiers, 
Riveters, Valves and Fittings are a few of our regular standard lines. 
We have a dozen different catalogues covering different lines. Let us 
know your requirements. 


Every tool thoroughly guaranteed. 


WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago Office, 453 Rookery 


50 Church Street, New York City “ 


FOR INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 32 
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FARREL FOUNDRY MACHINE CO. 


ANSONITIA, CONN. 


BUILDERS OF 


Rolling Mills 


For Brass, Copper, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Alum- 
inum, Britannia, Silver, and the 
— 4 softer metals—up to the largest sizes 
fee. Chilled and Gray Iron Rolls 


HEAVY CASTINGS 


SHEET METAL ROLLING MILL 


Alligator Shears, 8 sizes Roll Grinding Machines Gate Shears Railroad Cranes 

Cinder Grinders Cabbaging Presses Sheet Metal Straighteners 

Lead Pipe Machinery Coil Friction Clutches (Pat.) for any speed or power 
Gearing—Cut, Machine-moulded, Pattern. Shafting, Pedestals, Couplings, Etc. 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, COPPER 
AND RUBBER WORKS 


Cold Rolling Mills 


For rolling 
strips of iron, 
steel, brass, 
copper, etc. 


Walzmaschinen- 
fabrik 
August Philadelphia Roll @ Machine Company 
s Cc hm itz 23d Street and Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dusseldorf 64 CHARLES BRYSON, ““Philrolleo. Philadelphia.” 
Germany Pe” Long al "Phone: 
A. GARRISON FOUNDRY COMPANY 


S. MURIEL STREET (The Pittsburgh Foundry ESTABLISHED 1803) PITTSBURGH 


Our particular business is making Chilled Rolls. We make Chilled Rolls weighing 371% lbs. for rolling gold and silver and Chilled Rolls weighing 70,900 }hs. 


for rolling steel plate. The first Chilled Rolls made in America were made by us and we have made a specialty of Rolls and Rolling Mill machinery ever since; 


for one customer in particular, of more than National prominence, we have made Chilled Rolls continuously since 1843. 
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4ING 


WIRE 
FORMING 


MACHINERY 
WE ARE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacturing of Wire and Pin Pointing and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery. Our long ex- 


perience not only covers the building of but the operating of such machinery. Send sample of work or let 
us know what kind of a machine you wish to have built. 


THE BAIRD MACHINE Co. 


TELEGRAPH ADDRESS, WATERBURY, CONN. 


Oakville, Conn., U. S. A. 


Edmonds’ Patent 
Shaking Machines 


Polishing and Burnishing without Hand Labor 
Saves Time and Money for Manufacturers of 
Brass Foundry, Jewelry, Etc. 


The United Wire and Supply Company 


Agents: 109-119 Summer St., PROVIDEN“E, R. I. 


High Polish at Low Gost 


That’s what is ac- 
complished on the 
‘Whitney Jack” 
and if you are at 
all interested in 
money saving it 
will pay you to 
look up what we 
have to offer. 


Wheels quickly 
applied. 


Spindle stopped 
instantly. 


No belts in the 
room. 


GET OUR STORY 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO. 


200 CHESTNUT STREET, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


BRUSHES 


Brass, Copper and Steel Wire Brushes 
An assortment of Machine and Circu- 
lar Brushes. — 

Chandelier Manufacturers’, Silver and 
Nickelplater’s Brushes, etc. 


Repairs Promptly Attended to. 


HERMANN BLUMENTHAL CO. 


Manufacturers 


241-243-245 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK 


THE 


Wire Wheel 
Brush 


One Man with an Economy does 
the work of Five Men with 
other methods. 


For cleaning all kinds of cast- 
ings and metal work. 


Invaluable to the Brass Founder, 
EBlectroplater and in the Gen- 
eral Machine Shop. 


THE Osporn Manure Co 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Write for Catalog No. 111. 


IF YOU READ THIS SIGN, OTHERS WILL READ YOURS 


"WIRE GLOTH Sex 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE No. 6-C 


BUFFALO, 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—PLATING AND POLISHING EQUIPMENT 


No. 2O Double Arbor Polishing 
and Buffing Lathe 


Can be belted from over- 
head shaft or from shaft 
below floor 


The two independent arbors permit two workmen on the same 
machine to be independent of each other. One may stop to 
change his wheel or for any other purpose, while the other con- 
tinues his work. This feature contributes to a great saving of 
time. Built for polishing or buffing large work and is especially 
adapted for stove manufacturers. Each spindle is provided with 
tight and loose pulleys and can be run direct from main or jack 
shaft. The loose pulleys are one inch less in diameter than 
tight pulleys, which tend to relieve the strain on belt and bear- 
ings when belt is run on loose pulleys. Loose pulleys are also 
provided with patent oiling device which assures positive lubri- 
cation and prevents heating or binding on the shaft. 

When lathe is belted from shaft below the floor, HOOD is 
provided completely covering the pulleys. SHIFTERS are 
PROVIDED for each SPINDLE to SHIFT BELT to stop 
or put the machine in motion. 


Bennett & O’Connell Co., Inc. 


Complete Electro-Plating Outfits 
Polishing and Buffing Materials 


97-99-10! South Clinton Street 
Chicago 


This illustra- 
tion shows the 
Lathe to run 
from overhead 
shaft 


Ring Oilers 
in each of the 
out side bear- 
ings 


Write for full 
description 
and price con- 
tained in Cat- 
alog M. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE BUFFING, POLISHING AND GRINDING ROOM 


came V. & L. Patent Separator, 
=i, Hood and Metal Saving Device 


HUNDREDS OF THEM IN USE 
WHY NOT BE UP-TO-DATE? 


*| Save Money 


The hood 
and metal sav- 
ing device for 
polishing or 
grinding wheels 
Sed can be attached 

easily to ma- 
chine and saves 


~. ibs. of metal 
sunt separator 177 LARNED ST., WEST, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A, Pent day. 


This Separator is constructed to separate the lint 
and dust from the air. Also can be placed next to 
the fan and collects material in bottom. 


The “MORSE RAREFIED” Dust Collector 


For Use in Connection With 


EMERY WHEELS, POLISHERS, TUMBLING MILLS, ETC. 
No Cloth No Moving Parts 


No Dust Reaches the Fan 


Shipped Anywhere in the United States on 60 Days Trial 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHICAN 


Send for 
Catalog 
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16 THE METAL INDUSTRY—PLATING AND GALVANIZING EQUIPMENT. 


MECHANICAL ELECTRO-PLATING APPARATUS 


Patented June 22, 1897, Feb. 24, 1903, Oct. 11, 1904. 
Other patents pending. 


The most efficient plating apparatus in the market. 
Over 500 in use by the trade. 


We will finish sample lots of work without charge. 

This apparatus is a proved money saver where small 
work is to be plated. Can be used in Nickel, Copper, 
Brass, Zine and Silver Solutions. 

No Stringing. No Wire Used. No Metal Plating 
Trays or Baskets. No Unstringing. No Loss of Metal. 

Capacity: 50 lbs. to 500 Ibs., according to size. 

Basket can be removed at will—without interfering 
with drive. In larger sizes basket is raised and lowered 
automatically. 

Useful for plating: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws, 
Buckles, Ferrules, Typewriter and Sewing Machine 
Parts, Lamp Fixtures, Saddlery and Trunk Hardware, 
Carriage Trimmings, Screw Tops, Shells, Stove Fittings, 
STYLE “B" Locks, Keys and small work. 


Apparatus is Used for Electro-Galvanizing Small Articles 
We Can Furnish a List of Over 200 Users of this Apparatus. Many of the Larger Firms Are Using 10 or more 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 113 


The HANSON & VAN WINKLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dynamos from 50 to 5,000 Ampere Capacity, and all Supplies for Electro-deposition. 
(WRITE FOR BULLETINS 105 and 112) 


Main Office and Factory Branches 
219-221 Market Street, 28 South Canal Street, 
NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


VWU/ARNING 


The U.S. Electro Galvanizing Company hereby gives noti¢e that no final decision has yet been 
rendered in its action for infringement of its solution against a certain company it has sued. 


The case is to be carried by appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
THE FIGHT HAS JUST BEGUN 


ALL INFRINGERS WILL BE HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL DAMAGES 


This Notice is to Avoid Misunderstanding. 
REGARDING HANDLING DEVICES OFFERED BY OTHERS WE INVITE 


COMPARISON 


See ours in daily use on Jobbing Work and Licensees’ Plants, compare 
devices, work, capacity, and buy where you think you are served best 


ORIGINATOR OF ELECTRO CALVANIZING PROCESS AND DIFFERENT PATENTED HANDLING 
DEVICES FOR NAILS, SCREWS, BOLTS, ETC., FOR PIPES, BAR IRON, SHEET IRON AND WIRE 


Plants installed, jobbing work attended to, quality and price beyond competition; carload lots at greatly reduced prices 
Main Office, Nos. 1-9 Park Ave.,Brooklyn, N.Y. | Pipe and Bar lron Plant, 229 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


Kansas City Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. = Pittsburgh Electro Galvanizing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE ROTOPLATEFR 


Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906. 


Plating and Finish- 
ing at One Operation 
in Nickel, Copper, 
Zinc, Brass or 
Bronze. 


All sorts of small work, such as 
nuts, bolts, screws, etc., can be 
economically and quickly Plated 
and Finished at one operation, 
labor of stringing also being 
done away with. The apparatus 
is fitted with a Crank and Gear 
by which the cylinder can be 
raised out of the solution to re- 
ceive or discharge work. We 
make for this apparatus special 
curved anodes so that the anode 
surface is at all points equidis- 
tant from the work. 


Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906, 


We should be pleased to receive small sample lots of work to be plated without charge to demonstrate 
the practicability of the apparatus, or it can be seen in practical operation at our works. 


For further particulars and prices apply to the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


ZUCKER & LEVETT & LOEB CO., New York City, U. S. A. 


Electro-galvanizing Outfits Without Royalty on Solution. 
Sets, 50 to 10,000 Amperes Capacity. 


Low Voltage Generators; and Direct Connected Generator 
Complete Plants Installed and All Supplies for Electro Plating and Polishing. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN WRITING 


RELIANCE 
PLATING 
TUMBLING 
BARREL 


Cable Address MACHELECT”"’ 


DYNAMOS 


For Electro- 
Plating, Galvan- 
izing and all 
other low volt- 
age work. 
50-8000 Am- 
peres, 3-30 Volts. 


Shunt, compound 
and separately ox- 
cited. 


Catalog on request 


CHAS, J. BOGUE 


ELECTRIC CO. 


513-515 West 
29th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


*Phone, 581 Chelsea 


This barrel, manufactured by us, is used throughout the 
country for plating nickel, brass, copper, ete., and is giving 
excellent results. The “Reliance” Plating Barrel is the 
result of many years of experience, and if interested would 
be pleased to give further particulars. 

We are manufacturers and dealers in plating and polish- 
ing supplies of every description and solicit an opportunity 
to submit quotations or samples. 


CHAS. F. L’HOMMEDIEU 2 SONS CO. 
99-101 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


E. REED BURNS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Brass and Nickel Platers’ 
Supplies 


40 and 42 WITHERS STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
WESTERN AGENCY 20 No. Desplaines Street, CHICAGO 
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Do You Know What 


SHERARDIZING 


Is? 


ATTRACTIVE FINISH ON IRON 
AND STEEL PARTS 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR 
ASK for SAMPLES SHOWING FINISH 


‘If you want to get an interesting little 
magazine free, ask for ‘‘ THE SILENT 
PARTNER.” 


THE 


Globe Machine & Stamping Co. 


976 Hamilton Street Cleveland, Ohio 


IT SIGNIFIES A RUST PROOF AND 


JANITSCHEK PATENT PROCESS 
BRONZE CASTINGS 


For Architectural Ornament are of Unsurpassed Excellence. 
FLAT, FALSE CORE AND LOST WAx 


CASTINGS IN GOLD, SILVER AND 
BRONZE FOR THE TRADE. 


JANITSCHEK COMPANY, Incorporated 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Janitschek Patent Stamping Dies will Save 50% 
of your yearly die expense. 


Acid- 
Proof 


= ‘ 


FOR TWELVE YEARS 


we have been manufacturing a high-grade Acid- 
Proof Vitrified Non-Absorbent Brick suitable for 
Acid Tanks, Plating Room flooring, etc., etc. 

These brick immersed in a 50% Sulphuric Acid 
solution for several months show no signs of 
deterioration. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
NEW YORK BRICK @ PAVING CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for a List of the Principal 
Articles on the Founding, Fin- 
ishing and Plating of Metals, that 
appeared in 


The Metal Industry 


IN 1906 and 1907 


The Most Valuable Ever Published 


Electro-Plating Tanks 


A SPECIALTY 
Write for Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER (0., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


OTTO ENGINES 
GOLD MEDAL AT JAMESTOWN 


The U. 8. Government paid this com- 
pany a big compliment when it selected 
the “OTTO” Engine for use in making 
fuel tests at the Jamestown Exposition. 

The Jury of Awards also proved its 
fitness for its task when it Awarded 
the “OTTO” the GOLD MEDAL. 

The “OTTO” bas won FIRST PRIZE 
at every large Exposition beld in this 
country since the Centennial in ‘76. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


| 
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THE REASON 


Our competitors undersell us because their goods are worth 


less. 
Time has proven this. 


Their goods are less durable and more unreliable. 


The ‘‘NiKkolas’’ Lacquers are right in price and quality. 


MADE 


NIKROLAS @© Co. 


400-2 W. VAN BUREN STREET 


G. J. 


BY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Why Experiment? 


When you have put hard earned 
dollars into finish that has cost 
you much time and labor, why try 
to save a few cents on the lacquer 
that preserves it? 


Barrett’s Lacquers 


are the outgrowth of many success- 
ful experiments continued through 
years, whose results have been 
proved and tested at our expense. 
You save the cost of experiments 
when you buy Barrett’s. 


wi.L.Barrett&Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


219 Lake St., 


Chicago 


OY. 


of Our Customers Have Ordered Extra Machines of Us 


we 


bad ATERBURY, CONN.,, 


Apr. 13, 
New York. 


Eureka Pneumatic Spray Ce 
lemen :— 
murs of the sth received. We have tried your spraying ap 
paratus for lace quering small work and find that it gives satisfactory 
results, and is more ynomic than other methods quering 
which we have heret« used on we rk of that char 


truly, SCOVILLE CO. 


It will pay you to app!y your Lacquer, Japan, Paints, etc. by 
our Process. Write for Information. 


EUREKA PNEUMATIC SPRAY CO. 


400 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


The Cheapest Lacquer 


_ Is (that which affords users the greatest 
protection against rainbow colors, tarnish, 
Stripping anu decay. 


Try Eeyptian Lacquers 


—in use for more than THIRTY-ONE years 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MFG. CO. 
152 Front Street, New York City 


AMES SWORD COMPANY 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Manufacturers of 


ENDLESS SEWED POLISHING BELTS 


Correspondence Solicited Discounts Quoted 


MILLER ELECTRIC CO. 


16-20 William St., NEWARH, N. J. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Platers’ and Polishers’ Supplies 
HIGH-CLASS POLISHING WHEELS 


For Grinding, Buffing and Polishing 
Makers of the Celebrated ““WALRINE™ Leather Wheel 


FOR INDEX OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
SEE PAGE 32 


POLISHING BELTS and TAPE 


ALL KINDS 


Any width or thickness made to order on short notice 
and large stock always on hand. 


GILMER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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We shall be pleased 
to send you the cata- 
logue in which you 

are interested. Just 


w. F. F. & M. CO.’S WORKS, WATERBURY, CONN. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SECTIONS 


A Automatic Nut, Bolt and Rivet Machinery. Thread Rolling M Single Acting Open ‘Back Power Presses. Automatic Feeds. 
Machines. N Blanking and Drawing Presses (Arch and Pillar Patterns) with 

B Machinery for manufacturing Hinges and Butts from Sheet Feeds. 
Steel and Brass. P Double Acting Power Presses. Crank, Cam and Toggle Action 

C Cartridge Machinery for making Metallic Cases, Bullets, Paper resses. 
Shot Shells, Primers. R Rolling Mills for Rolling Sheet Brass, Copper, Steel, Tin Foil, 

D Drop Presses. Automatic Drop Hammers for forging. etc., Rod Rolls. 

FF Foot Presses and Screw Presses. Button Covering Foot Presses. S Shear Presses and Alligator Shears. Single and Gang Slitters 

G Chain Draw Benches for Tubing and Rods. Bull Blocks. and Rotary Trimmers. 

HM Hydraulic Draw Benches. Presses. Accumulators. Power f€ Finishing Machinery for Sheet Brass, German Silver, ete. 
Pumps. Valves. Furnaces. 

K a ~ ses Embossing Presses. Horizontal and Special X Special and Miscellaneous Machinery. Roll and Die Grinders. 

esses. 

L Lathes for Burnishing, Knurling, Trimming and Spinning Sheet List of Gear Patterns. Price List of Shafting and Pulleys. 
Metal. The Rodd Nut Tapper. 

New York Office, 90 West Street Western Office, 1012 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, 0. 


TROUBLE IN THE PLATING ROOM? 
AVOID IT! IT’S EASY 


FTER “roughing out’? on a wheel set up with STEVENS’ 
TURKISH EMERY, complete the process of getting the cast- 


ing ready for the plating solution with STEVENS’ TRIPOLI COM- 
POSITION on a cotton buff. 


After coming out of the solution buff all brass castings, valves, brass fittings, spun or cast brass, 
etc., with “White Columbia Coloring.” It gives to brass the glory of gold. It is equally effective on 
ordinary nickel plate. 

I say “ordinary”, meaning a nickel casting with a flat, a beveled or a smooth surface. If it is an 
ornamental casting showing projections and indentations, such as stove door panels, range skirts, etc., 
where the dead white finish is desired in the backgrounds, buff with Stevens’ Silver Finish with a 
Spanish Felt Wheel, then the nickel takes on the lustre of silver. 

If it is a steel casting requiring a high lustre, finish the work down with No. 140 emery on a grease 
wheel, then use Stevens’ Steel Polish on a cotton buff wheel, which will remove all the scratches. This 
takes the place of a brush wheel or hard finish wheels which are sometimes used with Emery Cake. 

I manufacture a complete line of Buffing Compositions and Platers’ Supplies. These compositions 
are all labor savers—money savers. They are just as represented. 

Beauty may be only skin deep, but it goes a long way in helping the sale of manufactured products. 
I manufacture, also, Foundry Facings and Supplies, and can give you a long line of “trouble eradicators” 
for the foundry, for the polishing and the plating rooms. 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS 


EXPORT WAREH 


+ Cor. Larned & Third Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
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